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PREFACE. 



Butler's Elementary Geography is the introduction to the author's Complete Geog- 
raphy. It is designed as a preliminary treatise, and has been arranged especially for the use 
of pupils in the primary and intermediate grades. 

It has been the aim to make this a manual of object lessons, of reading, ana of class exercises. 
It has, therefore, been profusely illustrated with pictures, relief maps, and political maps. 

The illustrations are mainly by Misses Alice Barber and Agnes Watson, and Messrs. Lummis, 
Stephens, and Faber, — all of whom are widely known in connection with the illustration of chil- 
dren's literature. Every picture is an excellent object lesson. 

The text has been arranged to meet the desire which is now almost universal among teachers 
of geography, — a reading description supplemented by a review-lesson. A casual glance will show 
that the descriptive text may be used either as a reading-lesson or for topical recitation. When 
pupils are suflBciently mature, the latter method is recommended. The map questions are so 
arranged that they may be used either as a drill exercise with the maps, or as an introduction 
to each subject in the text. The wise teacher will adopt both methods, and temper them 
with judgment. 

This is the first text-book to introduce the moulding-board in teaching geography, and a 
chapter containing copious directions is appended. In order to assist both teacher and pupil, 
photo-gravures of large models of the continents accompany the directions. These models have 
been prepared by the most skillful topographical modeler living. Except a slight vertical 
enlargement, they are made exactly on scale. 

In the preparation of the chapters on topographical moulding, as well as in selecting much 
of the material of the text, the author acknowledges the services of Mrs. N. R. Baldwin, a 
teacher widely known as a representative of the New Education. 

J. W. R. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 



THE SHAPE AND SIZE OF THE EARTH. 



1. The earth, or world, is a great round body, 
which, with many others like it in shape, is for- 
ever whirling around the sun. 

2. The outside or surface of the earth is the part 
on which we live, and this book is a story of the 
earth and the things upon its surface. 

3. It tells about the people that live upon the 
earth, about their manners and customs, and about 
the countries in which they live. 

4. It tells also of the animals that live upon the 
land and in the sea, and of the plants that grow 
upon the earth. 

5. The study of the earth, and of the people, ani- 
mals, and plants that live upon its surface, is called 
Geog^raphy. 

6. A great many years ago, before much had 
been learned about the shape and size of the earth, 
it was thought to be a vast plain, in the middle of 
which was a large sea. 

7. Even the wisest men thought that if one 
were to travel far enough he would come to the 
end of the world. 

8. But as time went by, and people traveled 
farther and farther away to find new homes, some 
of them began to think that the world was not 
the vast plain they had supposed it to be. 

9. One of these men was Columbus. He had 
been a sailor all his life, and had many reasons 
for thinking that the world was round. And be- 
cause he felt sure that he was right, he made a 
voyage over an unknown part of the sea and found 
a new country. 

10. There was another bold sailor, named Magel- 
lan, who sailed westward from the shores of Spain 



with five stout ships and their brave crews. The 
vessels were soon out of sight, and it was many 
months before they were again seen. 

11. One morning, however, the people in Seville 
heard the boom of cannon in the harbor. Many 
ran to the dock to learn what had happened. There, 
riding safe at anchor, were the ships of Magellan. 

12. Day after day and month after month Magel- 
lan had sailed westward until his ships reached the 
place from which he started. They had sailed 
around the world. 

13. It is more than three hundred years since 
Magellan made his famous voyage. Since that 
time many other people have traveled around the 
world, visiting countries of which Columbus and 
Magellan never heard. 

14. From these travelers we learn about moun- 
tains which pour out melted rock and fiery gases, 
and of springs which shoot boiling water high into 
the air. 

15. They tell us also of rivers which have cut 
their channels more than a mile deep through solid 
rock, and of vast rivers of ice which flow so slowly 
down the mountain-side that their motion can 
hardly be noticed. 

16. They tell us of countries so warm that flowers 
bloom there all the year, and of lands so cold that 
the ice and snow never melt, where sunlight does 
not fall upon the gray mountains of ice for six long, 
dreary months. 

17. Far away from these lands are others where 
no cloud ever crosses the sky, where never a drop 
of rain falls, where not a single blade of grass grows, 
and where the fierce rays of the sun beat down 
upon vast plains of hot, burning sand. 
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i8. The brave men who have spent their lives 
in traveling have also found many kinds of people 
in their wanderings. Some of these have white 
skins, some brown, and some black. 

19. Some live in cities and towns, like those 
of our own countr>' ; others live in huts made of 
mud. Some are educated and refined ; others are 
rude and ignorant. 

20. It is no wonder that men used to think the 
world a flat plain, for it is so vast that one can see 
only a little of it, and the curving of the surface 
does not show. 

21. Even when we stand on the edge of a high 
cliff and look out upon the sea it seems to be 
nothing more than a plain of water, flat and level 
as far as the eye can reach. 

22. But if we look carefully, we may find a very 
good proof that we are not looking at a flat surface. 
Let us watch a ship as it leaves the harbor to sail 
away to some other land. 

23. As the vessel speeds away from the harbor, 
by and by her hull or lower part seems to sink out 
of sight into the water.^ Now let us look through 
a spy-glass, which makes the vessel appear much 
nearer than she really is. 

24. In a little while we no longer see the hull, 
but only a few white sails, and as we look again 
and again these seem also to be sinking out of 
sight. By and by only the tops of the masts are 
in sight, and at last these disappear. 

25. It is the same when a vessel returns to the har- 
bor. At first only the tops of the masts can be seen, 
and then the sails ; last of all the hull comes into sight. 



Curvature or tba E«nh'( Surfac*. 

26. There is still another proof that the world 
is round. Sometimes the earth passes between the 
sun and the moon. Whenever this happens we 
may see the earth's shadow on the moon. 

27. Now, if the earth had any other shape, its 



shadow would not in every case be round, for noth- 
ing but a globe can always have a circular shadow, 
and the earth's shadow is always a circle. 

28. Although the earth is smaller than any of 
the stars we see on a clear night, yet it is so large 
that we can have but a slight idea of its vast size. 



Day and Night. 

29. If a traveler were to start from New York* 
and ride night and day around the world, at the 
speed of a mile every minute of time, it would 
take him more than two weeks to reach New York 
again. 

30. Such a journey as this would be twenty-five 
thousand miles long, or if one could go right through 
the centre of the earth he must travel eight thou- 
sand miles before reaching the other side. 

31. Not only are we sure that the earth is round, 
but we know also that it is moving all the time. 
It spins round and round in much the same way 
as a top does, and it also moves around the sun. 

32. The first of these motions causes 
the change from day to night In the 
picture above we may see how day fol- 
lows night, and how night again comes 
after the day has gone. 

33. The lamp represents the sun, and 
the ball through which the pencil has 
been thrust we may think of as the 

earth. We see that the light shines bright upon 
the side of the ball next the lamp, while the side 
away from the lamp is dark. It is day on that 
part of the ball where the light ialls, and night on 
the side away from the light 
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34. Now, if we spin the ball on the pencil, it will 
bring every part of the ball in turn before the light, 
and then away from the light. 

35. The earth spins or turns in just the same 
manner. It is day wherever the sunlight falls on 
the earth, and night in the part turned away from 
the sun. When we first see the sun in the morn- 
ing, it is sunrise ; when the sun is half-way across 
the sky, it is noon, or midc* 

goes down in the evening, i1 

36. The imaginary line on ' 
which the earth spins or 
turns is called its fuels, and 
the ends of the axis are 
called the poles. The axis 
of the earth points towards 
the north star. The pole 
next the north star is called 
the north pole ; the oppo- 
site, the south pole. 

37. We may learn from 
this that when it is noon at 
one place it may be before 
noon at another, and after 
noon at still another. When 
it is noonat London, the peo- 
ple in Chicago see the first 
rays of sunlight in the morn- 
ing. The people in India 
are perhaps watching the 
sun as it goes down in a 

bank of golden clouds while ^™" ""• " 

those in Australia are in the darkness of midnight. 

38. It takes a little more than 365 days and 
nights for the earth to make a journey around the 
sun, and this space of time is called a year. While 
the earth is making this journey the sun's rays fall 
more directly upon some parts of the earth than 
upon others. Because of this we have the changes 
from summer to autumn, winter, and spring. 

' From Ihe deck of a vessel we cannot see the surface of the walec 
al a greater distance Ihan live or six miles. The hull of another ves- 
sel on be seen a little more than twice as far, while the sails maj' be 
seen -thirty.live or forty miles away. The line where the sea and 
sky a|ipeaT to meet is called tbe Auriiat. The cut on page 6 shows 
that a person standing al a height above the watei can see much 
farther away than one standing near the water's level. The man 
ftanding al Ihe sea-level can see Ihe upper sails of B, and all ot A; 



39. There is a broad belt around the earth mid- 
way betweeri the poles, where the sun's rays beat 
full and strong and the rain-clouds pour down 
copious showers. Here it is always summer, and 
everywhere the hills and valleys are clad with 
green leaves and bright flowers. This belt is called 
the torrid zone. 

40. On each side of the torrid zone are belts called 
the temperate zones. In 
these zones the warm sum- 
mer is followed by a cold 
winter. The summer days 
are long, the winter days 
short. It is in these zones 
that most of the wheat, 
com, and fruit grows, and it 
is here that the ox, horse, 
sheep, and other useful ani- 
mals abound. 

41. Here live the most 
enlightened, the bravest, and 
the most industrious people 
in the world, and it is here 
that we find most of the 
great cities, the railways, 
and the factories. 

42. Around the poles are 
the cold, desolate frigid 
zones. In these zones the 
cold is so great that the 
ground is always covered 
with ice and snow. But 

few plants are ever found here except the mosses 
that grow in the frozen swamps, and about the 
only large animals that exist in this cold region 
are the white bear, whale, and seal. 

43. The people living in the frigid zones are so 
short and stunted that they look like half-grown 
people. They dress in fur clothing, and many of 
them live in huts made of snow. 
the man starvding on (he high cliff can see the whole of A and B 
and the upper sails of C 

' The journey amund the world is now made every year by Ihou- 
sands of people, and excursions leave New Voik and London almost 
daily. Tbe entire journey may be maile by steamship and rail. Ma- 
gellan was about three years making his famous voyage, but at the 
[iresenl lime the journey can be made in seventy-two days, or in even 
a shorter lime. 
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REVIEW LESSON. 



What does Ect^raphjr teach ? 

Geography tells about the surface of the earth, 
and the people, animals, and plants that live upon it. 

What U the earth ? 

The earth is a planet, much like the stars we see 
in the sky on a clear night. 

Whal is the shape of the earth ? 

The earth is round like a globe. 

What proofs have we that the earth is round ? 

Men have sailed round it, and its shadow is 
always a circle. 

Hot* is it shown by a — 

TCsscI sailing from port? 

When a ship leaves 
port, the lower part 
of the vessel first 
disappears, then the 
sails, and finally the 
tops of the masts 
sink out of sight. 

What is said of ihe size 
of Ihc earth ? 

The distance 
around the earth is 
nearly 25,000 miles; 
about 8000 miles. 

What molions has tlie earth ? 

The earth turns or spins like a top. It also 
whirls around the sun. 

What does the first of these motions cause ? 

The first motion causes the change from day to 
night and from night to day. 

What are meant by day and nighl ? 

It is day on that part of the earth where the sun 
shine.s, and night on that part which is turned away 
from the sun. 

What is the axis of the earth ? 

The axis of the earth is the imaginary line on 
which the earth spins. 

What are the ends of the axis called ? 

The ends of the axis are called the poles. 



the distance through it is 



In what length of time does the earth (um on its axis ? 
The earth turns on its axis in one day* of twenty- 
four hours. 

In what length of time does Ihe earth make Ihe journey aimnd 

the sun t 

The earth makes a complete journey around the 
sun in 36554^ days. 
How are the poles named ? 

The pole next the north star is called the north 
pole; the opposite, the south pole. 

What is the torrid zone, and where is it ^tuatcd ? 

It is a broad belt 
around the earth 
midway between the 
two poles. 



It is always hot 
and generally moist 
in the torrid zone. 
Where are Ihe frigid 



"'*'■ The zones sur- 

rounding the poles are called the frigid zones. 

What is said about the fri^d zones? 

The frigid zones are very cold, and are always 
covered with ice and snow. 

What is said about the people of the frigid zones ? 

The people of these zones are stunted in growth. 
Many of them live in huts made of snow. 

Where are Ihe lemperale zones? 

The temperate zones are between the torrid and 
the frigid zones. 

What is said about the temperate zones ? 

The summers are warm and the winters cold. 

For what are Ihe temperate zones noted ? 

Almost all the great nations of the world are in 
the temperate zones. 

• A day also includes the night. Ordinarily the day bqpna at 
twelve o'clock midnight. 
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1. It is thought that a great many years ago the 
earth was a melted mass of matter,'and that in time 
it cooled until a hard crust had formed on the out- 
side. 

2. The surface of this crust was not smooth like 
that of an apple, but in many places high ridges and 
deep \alleys were formed while it was cooling. 

3. Nearly all the deeper valleys and places were 
by ^nd by filled with water, and only the higher 
parts remained in sight That part of the earth's 
surface which is above the water we call the land, 
and it covers a little more than one-fourth of the 
globe. 

4. Most of the land is clustered around the 
north pole, and if we look on a globe we see that 
it reaches southward in three directions. Notice, 
too, that all these masses of land are broad in the 
north and grow narrow towards the south. 

5. There are three large masses of land and a 
great many smaller ones. The three large bodies 
of land are called continents; the smaller ones 
are called Islands. 

6. The Eastern Continent is the largest body of 
land. It is twice the size of the Western, and ten 
times as large as the Australian Continent Notice, 



too, that both of the larger continents are nearly cut 
in two by the ocean. 

7. During past ages the fece of the earth has 
changed much. For many thousands of years water 
and ice have been constantly wearing off the rugged 
tops and sides of the highlands and carrying their 
substance to the valleys below. 

8- The land upon which we look would not seem 
so beautiful if it were flat, or if all parts of the sur- 
face were alike. Almost everywhere we see that it 
varies, being in some places tow and level, in others 
high and uneven. 

9. If we could look down on the earth from a 
great height we should see vast ridges extending 
along the surface of the land. Almost always they 
are near the sea, but in some places they are a long 
way from it. 

10. These ridges are called mountain-ranges. 
They are Immense wrinkles or folds, made by the 
shrinking of the earth's crust while it was cooling. 

1 1. Generally there are many wrinkles or ranges 
close together. Look at the relief map on p. 123, 
and you will see how many of these ridges are side 
by side. A number of ranges, forming a great 
highland, is called a mountain-system. 



ro 
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12. The top of a mountain-range is its crest or 
summit ; the sides are called slopes, and the land 
on which the ninge rests is its base. 

13. The slope of a mountain-range is sometimes 
quite steep, but often it is gentle. In going up the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, it seems as 
though we were riding on a level plain instead of 
climbing a high mountain, and even when we reach 
the summit it is hard to think it the top of a moun- 
tain-range, almost two miles above the sea. 

14. Where ranges of mountains lie side by side 
the space between 

them is called a val- 
ley. A very wide 
valley is often called 
a basin. A notch in 
the crest of a range 
of mountains is called 
a pass. 

15. In some places 
a part of the summit 
of a range extends 
much higher than the 
rest of the ridge. It 
is then called a 
mountain-peak. 

16. Some of these 
peaks are very high. 
Mount Everest, a 
peak of the Hima- 
laya (Jiim-a'/i-S) Moui 

miles high ; it is the hignest mountam m tne world. 
Some of the mountain-peaks in pur own country 
are nearly four mites high. 

17. When we go to the top of a high mountain- 
range, we find that the air grows colder and colder 
as we near the summit. By and by we reach a 
height where it is so cold that ice and snow remain 
there all the year. Even in the torrid zone there 
are mountains so high that at their tops it is winter 
all the time. 

18. It may seem strange to learn that our fertile 
fields, covered with waving grain, would be dry, 
sandy deserts if it were not for mountain-ranges, 
but yet it is true. Let us see why, 

19. The warm winds which blow over the land 



contain 3 great deal of moisture, and it is the 
moisture from these winds that is poured down on 
the earth in the form of rain. 

20. Now, unless the warm air is cooled, it will 
keep all its moisture; and were it not for the moun- 
tains, these winds would pass over the land without 
leaving a drop of rain. 

21. But the high mountains, with their snowy 
crests, cool the winds. Great banks of clouds 
gather and send down floods of rain which water 
the earth and fill the river-channels. 

22. Each of two 
of the continents, the 
Eastern and the 
Western, has a vast 
mountain-system ex- 
tending its whole 
length. Except in 
few places these con- 
tinents have no lack 
of rain, while rivers 
flowing in all direc- 
tions carry off the 
water from the raoun- 

, tains to the sea. 

23. The Australian 
Continent has no 
high mountain -sys- 
tem, and, for want 
of it, the greater part 
will always be a des- 
ert. If there were a 

range of high, snow-capped mountains to deprive 
the hot winds of their moisture, Australia would be 
one of the most fruitful countries in the world. 

24. There are some mountain-peaks which are 
interesting because they tell us about the interior 
of the earth. Many of these peaks are in high 
mountain- ranges ; others are on level ground ; and 
a few of them rise out of the sea. They are called 
volcanoes. 

25. Looking at one of these peaks from a dis- 
tance, it appears like a cone-shaped mountain whose 
top has been cut away. Clouds of smoke are com- 
ing out of the top, and perhaps one may see what 
looks like a stream of fire flowing down the side. 
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26. Let us climb to the top of one of these vol- 
canoes. All along its base, fruit trees and vines are 
growing. By and by we come to the steep, bare 
sides of the volcano. Here we must clamber over 
ashes, loose stones, and rough black rock that looks 
like the cinders and slag from a furnace. 

27. As we near the top the ground is hot, and 
down in the chinks we can see that the rock is 
glowing. Here and there puffing out of little holes 
are steam and vapor smelling like brimstone. The 
ground shakes beneath our feet, and a low, rum- 
bling sound is heard above the hissing of steam. 

28. Finally we reach the summit Here, instead 
of the flat top, as it seemed to be when viewed 
from below, we find a vast, cup-shaped pit. This 
pit is the crater of the volcano, and it is the upper 
end of a channel that reaches to the hot interior of 
the earth. 

29. Far down in the bottom of the crater, through 
the stifling vapors, we can see what looks like a lake 
of fire. The white-hot liquid which forms this lake 
is melted rock, and is called lava. Every few min- 
utes a huge bubble forms, and, bursting, sends a 
shower of lava high into the air. 

30. In some volcanoes this has been going on for 
hundreds or perhaps thousands of years. Some- 
times the melted rock will rise up in the crater 
until it flows over the edge and a stream of lava 
runs down the mountain-side; but oftener it only 
seethes and bubbles at the bottom. 

31. There are some volcanoes that for many 



years show no signs of what they are. Their sides 
and tops are perhaps covered with forests, or with 
vines and flowers. Then without warning the top 
of the mountain is blown out with a frightful noise. 

32. Huge rocks are hurled into the air; streams 
of lava pour down the sides of the mountain ; and 
vast showers of ashes fall upon the plain below, 
burying cities and destroying every living thing, 

33. The rock and much of the ashes fell on the 
sides of the volcano, building it up often to a great 
height. By and by, however, the flow of lava stops, 
and nothing escapes but clouds of vapor. Finally 
these cease to appear, and the volcano becomes quiet 

34. Many of the highest peaks in the world are 
volcanoes, and all volcanoes are near the ocean. 
Indeed, the largest ocean has a belt of volcanoes 
reaching almost 20,000 miles along its shores. 

35. There are some highlands which are not al- 
ways level, and yet are not mountainous. These 
highlands are called plateaus. In a few cases 
the plateau is the flat top of a mountain ; it is then 
called a table-land. 

36. Most of the plateaus of the Eastern Continent 
are in the central part, a great distance from the 
ocean. In the Western and Australian Continents 
all the large plateaus are near the ocean. 

37. One of the most wonderful plateaus is in the 
western part of the United States. It is called the 
Great Basin, and is nearly a mile high. It has been 
so named because it is walled in on all sides by 
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high mountain-ranges. The highest plateau in the 
world is the Plateau of Thibet, in the Eastern Con- 
tinent It is more than two miles high. 

38. The wide stretches of lowland are called 
plains. The surface of plains is sometimes level, 
but oftener it consists of low swells, extending, one 
after another, as far as the eye can reach. 

39. The largest plain is in the northern part of 
the Eastern Continent. It extends from east to 
west a distance of nearly 6cxxD miles. There are 



two large plains in the Western Continent, each 
almost 3000 miles long. 

40. Some of these plains are made by the rivers. 
A river which begins high up in the mountains flows 
so swiftly that the water wears away a great deal of 
rock and spreads it out on the valley below. 

41. Many of the larger plains, however, were 
once covered by the sea, but after a time the sea- 
bottom was pushed up out of the water. It was 
in this way that all the largest plains were formed 



REVIEW LESSON. 



What is thought about the former condition of the earth ? 

It is thought to have once been a molten mass. 

What is said of the crust that formed by cooling ? 

The crust that formed on the outside by cooling 
was rough and uneven. 

With what is most of the earth's surface covered ? 

Most of the earth's surface is covered with water. 

What is the part above the water called ? 

The part of the surface which rises above the 
water is called the land. 

What part of the earth's surface is land ? 

The land forms a little more than one-fourth of 
the earth's surface. 

Where is most of the land situated ? 

Most of the land is in the Northern Hemisphere. 

How are the bodies of land designated ? 

The three largest bodies of land are called con- 
tinents ; the smaller ones, islands. 

Name the continents. 

They are named the Eastern Continent, the West- 
ern Continent, and the Australian Continent. 

What is said of the size of the continents ? 

The Eastern Continent is twice as large as the 
Western Continent, and ten times as large as the 
Australian Continent. 

How has the face of the earth been changed ? 

The face of the earth has been greatly changed 
by water and ice which have worn off the tops and 
sides of the highlands. 

How is the surface of the land varied ? 

The surface of the land is varied with mountains, 
plateaus, plains, and valleys. 



What is a mountain-range ? 

A mountain-range is a ridge or fold in the earth's 
crust. 

W*hat is a mountain-system ? 

A mountain-system is a number of ranges which 
form a great highland. 

What is a mountain-peak ? 

A mountain-peak is a part of the crest which is 
higher than the rest of the range. 

How do mountain-ranges benefit the land ? 

Their high crests take the moisture from the 
winds, and it falls as rain on the land. 

What is a volcano ? 

A volcano is an opening in the earth's crust through 
which steam, gases, and lava are poured forth. 

How are volcanic mountains formed ? 

A volcanic mountain is built of the matter 
thrown out of the volcano. 

What is the crater of a volcano ? 

The crater of a volcano is a cup-shaped hollow 
at the top of the mountain. 

Where are most volcanoes situated ? 

Nearly all volcanoes are situated near the sea 
The Pacific Ocean is nearly enclosed by a chain of 
volcanoes. 

What is a valley ? 

A valley is the low land between mountain- 
ranges or hills. 

What is a plateau ? 

A plateau is a vast highland extending many 
miles in length and breadth. 

What is a plain ? 

A plain is a level or nearly level tract of lowland. 



ISLANDS. 



1. All along the borders of the continents, and 
in some places far away in the ocean, are bodies of 
land rising out of the sea. These bodies of land, 
as we learned in another lesson, are called islands. 

2. Some of these islands are very large, and some 
are small; some are low and level, but many are 
rugged, and some have high mountains. Let us 
look at the map, page 34, and learn something 
about these islands. 

3. Notice that a chain of islands stretches all 
along the eastern coast of the continent, and that 
only in a few places the sea breaks through the 
chain so as to leave a wide gap. 

4. Turning to the map on page 32, we see an- 
other chain reaching many hundreds of miles into 
the ocean. This chain of islands is almost like a 
bridge stretching from one continent to another. 

5. The islands are long and narrow, and one or 
more ranges of mountains extend the whole length 
of each. From this we can readily understand that 
these island-chains are nothing more than moun- 
tain-ranges whose crests, in places, are lower than 
the sea-level. 



6. These islands are much like the continents 
along whose shores they stretch. Almost always 
the plants- and the animals are of the same kind as 
those on the neighboring continent. Most of the 
volcanoes in the world, too, are on these islands. 

7. A great many miles from land, in the widest 
part of the ocean, there are clusters of islands 
which have a wonderful story. These islands are 
small in size and seldom more than ten or twelve 
feet above the sea-level. 

8. The strangest thing about them is that they 
have been built by little animals, no one of which is 
larger than a small flower. Indeed, coral animals or 
polyps look like (lowers, and thousands of them are 
clustered on what seems to be a tree. But the tree 
is of stone, and the ring-shaped forest of these trees 
makes the coral island. 

9. The coral polyp when it has just been hatched 
from the egg is a little drop of jelly, hardly as large 
as the head of a pin. In the torrid zone, and in 
many other parts of the ocean where the waters 
are warm, millions of these little jelly-drops, the 
infant coral polyps, are bom every day. 
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10. They float near the surface, and are driven 
about by winds and waves. Many of them perish, 
but some finally lodge against the rocks that fringe 
the shore. Here they fasten themselves to the 
rocks, just below the surface of the water. 

11. Soon the little polyps grow upwards, each 
like a tree. As each coral tree grows higher, other 
little polyps sprout out from the trunk and the 
branches, just as buds and flowers grow upon the 
branches of a tree. 

12. All this time they are taking limestone from 
the sea-water, and building the coral-tree higher 
and larger. Thus they continue until the branches 
of the trees grow together, and the fringe of coral 
around the rocky island becomes a ring-shaped 
wall reaching to the surface of the water. 

13. As day by day the sea beats against the wall 
of coral, pieces are broken off and piled up in just 
the same way as bars of sand and gravel are heaped 
up along our own coast by storm-waves. 

14. After a while seeds and budding twigs are 
washed upon the island, or perhaps are scattered 
over its surface by birds, and finally it is covered 
with plants and trees. 



15. Some of the coral islands are long fringes 
lying close to the shore of a continent or another 
island, but many of them are irregular rings which 
shut in a shallow lake. 

16. In some of the islands the ring is broken in 
one or more places ; in others there is no inlet to 
the lake. These islands are called atolls' ; the 
lakes they enclose are named lagoons. 

17. We can readily guess that only a few kinds 
of plants are to be found on coral islands. In fact, 
there is little else beside the cocoa-palm and the 
bread-fruit tree. 

1 8. People who have visited these islands tell us 
that the place where they are clustered was once a 
plateau, on which there were a great many moun- 
tain-ranges. In time this plateau sank, leaving only 
the tops of the high mountain-peaks out of water. 

19. Then the coral polyp began building around 
the sides of the mountains, and, as the mountains 
kept sinking, the coral forests were built upwards, 
always keeping near the surface. By and by the 
mountains sank entirely beneath the sea, and now 
an atoll marks the place where once there was a 
mountain. 



REVIEW LESSON. 



What is an island ? 

An island is a small body of land entirely sur- 
rounded by water. 

What are continental islands ? — oceanic islands ? 

Islands near the continents are called continental 
islands. Those at a great distance from land are 
called oceanic islands. 

How are continental islands situated ? 

Continental islands almost always form long 
chains, which lie near the shores of the continents. 

Of what do such chains of islands consist ? 

They are the peaks of mountain-ranges which in 
only a few places reach above the sea. 

What is said of the plants and animals of continental Islands ? 

The plants and animals of continental islands are 
much like those of the continents near them. 

What is said of the size and position of oceanic islands ? 

Most of the oceanic islands are small, and are at 
a great distance from any large body of land. 



What is their shape ? 

They are usually, in shape, like a ring broken in 
several places. 

What are the island and the enclosed water called ? 

The ring-shaped island is called an atoll; the 
lake which it encloses, a lagoon. 

Of what are atolls composed ? 

Atolls are composed of limestone, and were 
formed by the coral polyp. 

What were the atolls at first ? 

Coral atolls were once reefs built on the sides 
of volcanic mountains. 

How did they become coral islands ? 

The whole region sank slowly, and as it disajy- 
peared beneath the sea the coral polyps built higher, 
keeping always near the surface. 

What plants are found on coral islands ? 

About the only plants are the cocoa-palm and the 
bread-fruit tree. 



THE OCEAN AND ITS SHORES. 



1. The vast body of water which covers most of 
the earth's surface is called the sea or ocean, and it 
is almost three times as large as the land. The 
southern half of the earth is nearly all covered 
with water, while in the northern half wide pas- 
sages of the sea separate the continents. 

2. If you look at a globe, you will notice that 
around the north pole a part of the ocean is almost 
shut in by the land, and that there are only three 
narrow channels leading out of this landlocked sea. 

3. Around both of the poles the sea is forever 
hemmed in with vast fields of ice, but in the torrid 
zone the water is always warm, and the winds that 
blow over these waters help to warm the distant 
and colder lands. 

4. The bottom of the ocean is not unlike the sur- 
face of the land. There are plains and plateaus, 
many times larger than those on the land. Near 
the continents are high mountain-ranges, and in the 
widest part of the ocean is a plateau upon whose 
high peaks the coral islands are built. 

5. The water of the ocean is salt and bitter, 
because of the great amount of salt it has dissolved 
from the rocks. In mid-ocean every one hundred 
pounds of water contains about three and one-half 
pounds of salt. In the polar oceans the water is 
comparatively fresh, but in many of the landlocked 
seas it is very salt 



6. In many places the sea is nearly three miles 
deep, but a few places have been found where it is 
more than five miles deep. These very deep places, 
strange to say, are not in the middle of the ocean, 
but near the land. 

7. In the deep parts of the ocean a slimy mud 
covers the bottom to a great depth. This slime 
is made up of the shells and skeletons of animals 
so small that several thousand of them together 
would not be so large as the head of a pin. 

8. After many thousands of years these shells 
and skeletons will be pressed into solid rock. The 
chalk we use in the school-room has been formed 
in this way; and in digging into the earth, when- 
ever we find a layer of chalk we know that some 
time in the past the sea covered that place. 

9. Almost everywhere the waters of the ocean are 
of a deep-blue color, but in shallow places they 
are of a pale green. The warm waters of the torrid 
zone often glow with a pale light, and if the waves 
break into foam the sea is lit up as far as the eye 
can reach. This is caused by very small animals, 
which, like the fire-fly, give out light. 

10. The water of the ocean is never at rest. 
Even when there is not a breath of wind, the 
water is always heaving and tossing. In pleasant 
weather the waves are small, but in storms the 
billows are sometimes forty or fifty feet high. 
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1 1. If we stand on the sea-shore, we shall notice 
that the surface of the water is gradually changing 
in height, either rising or falling. 

12. Twice every day it is high, and twice it is 
much lower. This change is called the tide. The 
tide is about six hours in rising and six hours in 
falling. 

13. In most places the level of the water does 
not change more than a few feet, but in some places 
where there is a V-shaped arm of the sea into which 
the water rushes, the tide may rise as high as sixty 
feet, or even more. 

14. Besides the waves and the tides there are 
other movements of the waters of the sea. Vast 
rivers or currents are constantly flowing from one 
part of the ocean to another. 

15. The largest of these currents is in the torrid 
zone. It is more than a thousand miles wide, and, 
in the wider parts of the ocean, flows always to the 
west When this great stream strikes against the 
continents, its current is split in two, and part of 
the water flows southward, while part is turned 
towards the north. 

16. In this way the warm water from the torrid 
zone is pushed far into the icy regions around the 
north and the south pole, carrying warmth to places 
which otherwise would be so cold that no one could 
live there. 

17. Besides the warm currents, there are currents 
of cold water which flow from the polar regions 



Uap of PoriDi of Water. 

to mingle their waters with those of the torrid 
zone. Thus the ocean currents carry warmth to 
the ice-bound, polar regions, and at the same time 
temper the fierce heat of the tropics. 

1 8. In some places the shore of the ocean is low 
and sandy. Often there is a line of clifls just back 
of the long strip of sand, but sometimes there are 
high rocky banks against which the waves con- 
stantly beat. 

ig. Here and there the shore is almost a straight 
line for hundreds of miles, but usually it winds in 
and out in deep curves. 

20. Sometimes the water sweeps away into the 
land through a narrow channel, and then opens 
out into a broad sea. In other places it almost 
severs a body of land from the mainland, 

21. The sharp points jutting into the sea are 
called capes. The land almost surrounded by- 
water is a peninsula, and the long, narrow neck 
of land which attaches it to the mainland is an 
isthmus. 

22. The arms of the ocean are also variously 
named. A part of the ocean nearly shut in by land 
is called a sea. A body of water extending into 
the land is a gulf or bay. 

23. The narrow body of water which joins two 
larger ones is a strait A wide strait is some- 
times called a channel. A shallow body of water 
near the land or partly enclosed by it is sometimes 
called a sound. 
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What is the ocean ? 

The ocean or sea is the body of water which 
covers most of the earth's surface. 

What is said of the size of the ocean ? 

It is almost three times as large as the land, and 
covers nearly all the Southern Hemisphere. 

How is the bottom of the ocean diversified ? 

The bottom of the ocean consists of plains and 
plateaus. 

W^hat is found in the bottom of the ocean ? 

In deep water, the bottom of the ocean is strewn 
-with the shells and skeletons of very small animals. 

What is said of the waters of the ocean ? 

The waters of the ocean are everywhere salt 
and bitter. 

What is the depth of the ocean ? 

At some distance from the land the ocean is 
about three miles deep. 

Name the divisions of the ocean. 

The divisions of the ocean are also called oceans. 
They are the Pacific Ocean, the Atlantic Ocean, the 
Indian Ocean, the Arctic Ocean, and the Antarc- 
tic Ocean. 

How are ocean waters kept in motion ? 

Ocean waters are kept in motion by waves, tides, 
and currents. 

By what are waves caused ? 

Waves are caused by the wind. 

What is the height of waves in fair weather? — during a storm? 

In pleasant weather, waves are only two or three 
feet high. In violent storms they are sometimes 
more than fifty feet high. 

^^'hat are tides ? 

Tides are waves that rise and fall twice every day. 

What is the height of the tide-wave ? 

In mid-ocean the height of the tide is about 
three feet, but in many V-shaped bays which face 
the inflowing tide, the water sometimes rises to a 
height of sixty feet 

What are ocean currents ? 

Ocean currents are streams of water in the ocean 
itself. Some are warm, others are cold. 



From which direction do cold currents come ? — warm currents ? 

The cold ocean currents come from the polar 
regions. The warm currents come from the warm 
tropical regions. 

Where is the largest ocean current ? — name it. 

The largest ocean current is in the torrid zone. 
It is called the Equatorial Current 

Describe the course of the Equatorial Current. 

It flows westward, and splits against the eastern 
shores of the continents, part of the waters flowing 
north and part south. 

What are brought down by the polar currents ? 

The polar currents bring down huge icebergs 
which are broken off from the ends of glaciers. 

Of what benefit are ocean currents ? 

Ocean currents carry warmth to the cold polar 
regions, and cool water to the hot tropical regions. 

What is a cape ? 

A cape is a point of land extending into the sea. 

W^hat is a peninsula ? 

A peninsula is a body of land almost surrounded 
by water. 

What is an isthmus ? 

An isthmus is a narrow neck of land joining two 
larger bodies. 

What is said of the shores of the ocean ? 

The shores of the ocean are usually winding and 
crooked. 

What are the arms of the ocean called ? 

The arms of the ocean are called seas, gulfs, bays, 
straits, channels, and sounds. 

What is a sea ? 

A sea is a small part of the ocean nearly shut in 
by land. 

What is a gulf or bay ? 

A gulf or bay is a body of water which reaches 
into the land. 

What is a strait ? 

A strait is a narrow body of water that joins two 
larger bodies. A strait is also called a channel. 

What is a sound ? 

A sound is a body of shallow water near the 
mainland. 
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SPRINGS, LAKES, AND RIVERS. 



1. Almost every part of the earth is watered by 
the rain or the snow which falls from the clouds. 
In some places a great deal of rain falls ; in others, 
a very little ; but if ail the water that falls on the 
land in one year were spread evenly over the surface, 
it would be covered to a depth of almost four feet. 

2. Some of the water that falls sinks into the 
porous ground ; some collects in hollow places ; 
and some gathers in channels and flows off upon 
the surface. Still another part is taken up by the 
air and changed to vapor which we cannot see. 

3. The water which soaks into the ground sinks 
until it reaches a layer of rock or clay, or is per- 
haps held among the grains of sand and rock in 
the same way as it is held by a sponge. There are 
also a great many hollow places in the ground, and 
cracks or scams in the rock, and these are filled 
with water. 

4. Some kinds of rock, like chalk and sandstone, 
are so coarse-grained that water will trickle through 
them. Other kinds are so hard and close-grained 
that water cannot pass through them at all. 

5- It is the same way with earth. A bed of sand 
will let water pass through it because the grains of 
sand have so much space between them. 

6. But water will not sink through clay at all ; 
and if there is a layer of clay not far from the top 
of the ground, the water will sink till it rests on 
this bed of clay, and it will go down no farther. 

7. If a hole be dug into the ground in such a 
place the water will begin to trickle out at the sides 
and form a pool at the bottom. No matter how 
often it be pumped out, it will still ooze out from 
the sides. It is in this way that our wells are kept 
full of water. 



8. Sometimes the bed of clay or rock slopes so 
that the water cannot rest upon it. Then the water 
trickles along the slope in little underground chan- 
nels until it comes out of the ground at some lower 
place. The stream of water which thus flows out 
of the ground is called a spring. 

9. In some places the water sinks so deep into- 
the earth that it is heated by the hot rock that is 
there. When it again reaches the surface it is still 
hot, and the spring Is then called a hot spring. 

10. Perhaps, too, it may have dissolved some of 
the salt or the soda or the iron that is in the rock. 
It then is no longer like the pure, tasteless water 
that falls from the clouds. Such springs are called 
mineral springs. Some mineral springs are hot ; 
others are cold. 

11. Much of the water which falls as rain or as 
snow gathers into rills, brooks, creeks, and rivers, 
and flows downward, always seeking lower ground, 
until it reaches the ocean. 

12. The beginnings of most rivers are high up on 
the mountains, where the snows are deepest. Let 
loose from melting snow-drifts, a few drops trickle 
down the mountain-side. On their way they arc 
joined by other drops until they flow in a little 
rill. 

13. Other rills join this, and the brook now be- 
comes a stream. It tumbles down the slopes, and 
rushes along the gully, wearing it deeper and 
wider. 

14. All along its course it meets other brooks, 
and soon the stream becomes a mountain-torrent. 
Finally it reaches the base of the mountain, and. 
receiving the waters of other streams, it is then so 
large that it is called a river. 
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15. When the river reaches the plain across 
which it flows to the sea, its water is full of mud, 
sand, and fine gravel scoured from the mountain- 
side. 

16. Some of this is dropped as soon as the river 
reaches the plain, where the water (lows more 
slowly; for swiftly running water will carry much 
more mud and sand than a sluggish stream. 

17. Thus the river builds its bL-d and its banks 
higher than the land around. Then, after a while, 
it breaks through the banks and makes a channel 
in some other part of the plain. 

18. So it goes on, flowing at times in all parts 
of the plain, sometimes here, sometimes there, but 
always building up the plain higher and higher with 
the rock and earth brought from the mountains. 

19. When the river reaches the sea the flow is 
stopped, and twice a day the tide pushes the water 
back. So at last all the rest of the mud and earth 
is dropped at the mouth of the river, forming a bar. 

20. Many rivers, just before they reach the sea, 
are so clogged with the mud they have brought 
down that they split and flow to the ocean in sev- 
eral channels. The land which these channels shut 
in is called the delta of the river. 

21. Turn to the map on page 60 and look at the 
mouths or delta of the Mississippi River. Notice, 
too, that the land reaches far out into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 



22. All this land has been built there by the river 
itself, and every year the water brings down enough 
mud to cover a square mile of land more than two 
hundred and fifty feet deep. 

23. It often happens that the water of a river on 
its way to the ocean flows into a basin or hollow 
place in the land, where it spceads out over the 
surface. Such a body of water is called a lake, 
or, if it be small in size, a pond. 

24. In most lakes and ponds the water fills the 
basin and overflows at the lowest part of the rim, 
thus making the lake only a widening of the river. 
Sometimes a river is a long chain of lakes. 



25. Look at the map on page 80. In this region 
there are more lakes than in any other part of the 
world. 

26. Notice that these lakes are in long chains, and 
I that all the lakes in a chain are joined by a river. 
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27. One of these chains is made up of five very 
large lakes and several smaller ones. As the water 
flows from one lake to another, it must flow in rapids, 
for each lake is a little higher than the one east of it. 

28. Between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario the 
water falls more than three hundred feet, and here 
are the great falls of the Niagara River. The 
waters of these lakes must flow through the St 
Lawrence River before they reach the ocean. 

29. The basin of these lakes is always so nearly 
full that if the level of the water were raised five or 
six feet higher, some of it would pour over the rim 
and flow into the Mississippi River. 



30. There are a few lakes from which no stream 
of any kind flows. The water dries up so fast that 
it never rises as high as the rim of the basin. There 
are two very large lakes of this kind in the Elastem 
Continent, and one in the Western Continent 

>i. Nearly all lakes that have no streams flowing 
from them are salt, and the reason is not hard to 
find. The water as it trickles through the ground 
dissolves more or less salt, )vhich is carried into the 
lake-basin. 

32. If the lake has an outlet, both the water 
and the salt flow off"; but if there is no outlet, the 
water dries up, and the salt remains. 
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What is a spring ? 

A spring is a stream of underground water which 
flows out of the ground. 

How are hot springs fonned ? 

Hot springs are formed when the water of the 
spring comes in contact with heated rock. 

How are mineral springs formed ? 

Mineral springs are formed when the water dis- 
solves salt, iron, or other mineral from the rocks. 

What becomes of the water that does not sink into the ground ? 

Most of the water that does not sink into the 
ground flows back in channels to the ocean. 

What are the various names of streams of water ? 

The streams of water are called rills, rivulets, 
brooks, creeks, and rivers. 

What is a river ? 

A river is a large stream of water flowing through 
the land. 

What are the sources of a river ? — ^the mouth ? 

The sources of a river are the springs or waters 
where it begins; the mouth is the place where it 
flows into the ocean or other water. 

Where do most rivers begin ? 

Most rivers begin high in the mountains, where 
the snow-fall is greatest. 

How is a river formed ? 

The water trickling from the snow-banks gathers 
in rills and brooks. These unite and form a river. 

How does a river behave in its upper part ? 

In its upper part a river wears deep channels 
in the flanks of the mountain. 



W^hat is said of the middle part ? 

In its middle part it carries a great amount of 
mud or silt which it has brought from the mountains. 

What is said of the lower part ? 

In its lower part it drops most of the silt, build- 
ing its bed and banks higher than the land around it 

What often occurs in time of high water ? 

In time of high water the river often breaks 
through its banks and flows in a new channel. 

What is the delta of a river ? 

The delta of a river is the land made of the silt 
which the river drops at its mouth. 

What is a lake ? — What are small lakes called ? 

A lake is a body of water shut in by land. It 
is a hollow in the land in which water has col- 
lected. Small lakes are called ponds. 

What are the inlets of a lake ? — the outlets ? 

The inlets of a lake are the streams flowing into 
it ; the outlets are the streams flowing from it 

What is said of lakes without outlets ? 

The waters of lakes without outlets are salt 

In which hemisphere are most of the lakes ? 

Most of the lakes are in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere; only a very few in the Southern. 

In which continent are lakes most numerous ? 

Lakes are more numerous in the Western Con- 
tinent than in any other part of the world. 

Where are the largest lakes ? 

The largest lakes in the world are also in the 
Western Continent. 



THE AIR. 



1. The air or atmosphere surrounds the solid 
part of the earth and rests upon its surface. 

2. Many years ago people thought that the air 
filled all space, and that the earth, sun, moon, and 
stars all floated in a vast ocean of air. 

3. Now we know that it is a part of the earth 
and extends only a few miles above our heads. In 
fact, if we imagine the earth to be only as large as 
an orange, the layer of air would not be quite so 
thick as the skin of the orange. 

4. Although we cannot see the air, yet it is a real 
substance, and it can be measured and weighed just 
like anything else. It is so very light that we can- 
not even feel it except when it is in motion. 

5. Air is made up of a mixture of several gases. 
It always holds more or less of the vapor of water, 
but the amount of this is all the time changing. 

6. Besides these, there is always a great deal of 
fine dust, smoke, and other impurities. If we let a 
ray of sunlight stream into a darkened room, we 
can see millions of little motes floating in the air. 

7. If air be heated, its bulk will increase, and it 
will therefore take up more space. So, also, if warm 
air be cooled, it will shrink in bulk and occupy less 
room. 

8. Warm air is therefore lighter than cold air. 
Were it not for this law, there would be no wind ; 
for wind is only air in motion. 

9. Wind is caused by the heat of the sun. If all 
parts of the earth were equally warmed by the sun 
at the same time, there would be little or no wind. 

10. Some parts of the earth, however, get more 
heat than others. Whenever the sun*s rays beat 
down upon a place, the air becomes warm and rises. 
As soon as the warm air begins to rise, cooler air 
flows in to take its place. 

11. On land the wind seldom blows steadily in 
the same direction for any great length of time, but 
many of the ocean-winds do not change their direc- 
tion all the year. 

12. In many parts of the ocean the wind blows 



in one direction for six months. Then it changes, 
and blows in an opposite direction the rest of the 
year. 

13. During the past hundred years sailors have 
studied the winds of the ocean very closely. Now 
we can tell pretty nearly in what directions the 
ocean-winds are blowing at any time of the year. 

14. Near the equator, where the sun's rays are 
hottest, the air is being all the time warmed. As it 
becomes warmer it rises, and cooler air flows in 
from both north and south to take its place. 

15. The winds thus produced are called trade- 
winds. They were so named because they were 
favorable to trading-vessels going from India to 
London. 

16. The trade- winds have always a westerly di- 
rection; but they blow towards the southwest in 
the Northern Hemisphere, and towards the north- 
west in the Southern. 

17. In the temperate zones the ocean-winds blow 
usually towards the east. They have a northeasterly 
course in the Northern Hemisphere, and a south- 
easterly course in the Southern. 

18. These winds are sometimes called anti- 
trade-winds, and sometimes passage-winds. 
They are not so steady as the trade-winds. Some- 
times it happens that they blow in an opposite 
direction. 

19. Although men have learned much about the 
winds of the sea, there is much less known about 
the winds that blow over the land. Unlike the 
ocean-winds, those of the land are very irregular. 

20. On many southern and western coasts, how- 
ever, there are winds which blow half the year in 
one direction, and the rest of the year in the oppo- 
site direction. 

21. These winds are the monsoons. When the 
monsoon comes from the sea, it brings floods of 
rain ; but when it comes from a vast stretch of land, 
it is so dry that the leaves and grass soon become 
dry and parched. 
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22. Some of the land-winds are widely known 
because they are so violent and destructive. Such 
are the tornadoes. The tornado is a wind which 
whirls so rapidly that it tears large trees from the 
ground or twists them off at the roots. 

23. Another violent land-wind is the simoom. 
This wind blows over desert-regions. It is a very 
hot wind, and blows so hard that the air is black 
with the dust and sand which it sweeps along. 

24. Almost all the storms that sweep over the 
land and the sea are due to whirling winds which 
are called cyclones. Nearly always there are 
heavy rains with these storms. 

25. Within a few years much has been learned 
about cyclones. Sometimes they sweep over the 



land, and sometimes over the sea. Sometiines 
they are violent, and sometimes gentle. 

26. At sea, storms of this kind are apt to be 
severe, and many a ship has been lost in a cyclone 
because her master did not know how to steer his 
way out of it. 

27. Nowadays, trained sailors know how to find 
the direction in which the storm is moving, and also 
in which way it whirls. 

28. In the temperate zones these storms move in 
an easterly direction, — northeasterly in the North- 
ern Hemisphere, and southeasterly in the Southern. 

29. In the Northern Hemisphere they whirl from 
right to left, but in the Southern Hemisphere the 
whirl is in the opposite direction. 



REVIE^?V LESSON. 



Where is the air, or atmosphere ? 

The air, or atmosphere, rests upon the solid part 
of the earth. 

Of what is it composed ? 

It is composed of gases, and contains a small 
amount of moisture, or the vapor of water. 

How far above the earth's surface does it extend ? 

It extends more than one hundred miles above 
the earth's crust. 

How does heat affect air ? 

If air be heated, it will take up more space. 
Hot air is, therefore, lighter than cold air. 

What occurs when cold air next the earth's surface is heated ? 

When cold air next the earth's surface becomes 
warmed, it rises, and cooler air flows in to take its 
place. 

What is wind ? 

Wind is air in motion. 

Name the principal winds. 

The principal winds are the trade-winds, the pas- 
sage-winds, and the monsoons. 

In what part of the earth are the trade-winds ? 

The trade-winds are in the torrid zone. 

What is their direction ? 

They blow from the southeast in the Southern 
Hemisphere, and from the northeast in the North- 
em Hemisphere. 

In what part of the earth do passage- or anti-trade-winds blow ? 

The passage-winds are the principal winds of 



the temperate zones. They blow from the south- 
west in the Northern Hemisphere, and from the 
northwest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

What is said about the winds that blow on the land ? 

On land, a few miles from the coast, the winds 
are irregular, and may blow in any direction. 

WTiat are monsoons ? 

Monsoons are winds that blow about six months 
in one direction, and the rest of the year in an op- 
posite direction. 

What are tornadoes ? 

Tornadoes are winds which have a rapid whirling 
motion. 

What is the simoom ? 

The simoom is a very hot and dry wind that 
blows in desert regions. 

What is the nature of nearly all the storms that sweep over the 
land and the sea? 

Most of these storms are due to whirling winds 
which are called cyclones. 

In what direction does the cyclone move ? 

In the Northern Hemisphere the cyclone travels 
in a northeasterly path ; in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, in a southeasterly direction. 

In what direction does it whirl ? 

The whirl of the cyclone is from right to left in 
the Northern Hemisphere, and from left to right in 
the Southern. 



DEW, CLOUDS, AND RAIN. 



1. All the water on the land comes 
from the ocean, whether we find it as 
ice and snow high up in the mountains, 
as dew on the grass and leaves, or as a 
cloud that hovers over the land. 

2. Wells, springs, rivers, and lakes 
have all been filled with water brought 
from the ocean. Let us try to under- 
stand how this takes place. 

3. We have already learned that the 
vapor of water is always present in the 
air. This may be shown in a number 
of ways. Carry a pitcher of ice-cold 
water into a warm room, and notice 
what happens, A film of mist at once 
gathers on the outside of the pitcher, 
and in a little while the fine mist 
forms into drops of water. 

4. Now, the water which thus gathers 
does not come out of the pitcher, for 
the same thing would have taken place 
if a piece of cold iron had been used 
instead of a pitcher of iced water. 

5. The moi.sture comes from the air 
itself In the warm air of the room 
the water is not in a liquid state, but 
in the form of an invisible vapor. When 
the air near the pitcher becomes chilled, 
it cannot hold so much vapor, and so 
the latter is changed to water. 

6. The same thing happens when 
one breathes against a cold mirror or 
against a window-pane. The hot, moist 
breath is chilled, and the moisture turns 
to water. This is called condensation. 

7. It may seem strange that air 
should hold moisture in this way, and 
one may ask how it gets there. Pour 
a little water into a shallow dish and 
set it in the open air. In a few hours 
the water disappears, and we say that 
it has dried up. 

8. The water, however, has not " dried 
up ;" it has changed to an invisible va- 
por, which is floating about in the air. 
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9. This change is called evaporation, and the 
water which is taken up by the air is said to have 
evaporated. 

10. Everywhere on the surface of the earth evap- 
oration is taking place on a large scale. We can 
notice it best after a rain-storm. When the sun 
shines out and warms the air, the water in the road 
and on the grass evaporates. Ponds, lakes, rivers, 
and even the great ocean itself, give up water to the 
air in this way constantly. Let us inquire what 
becomes of it 

11. We have learned that there is far more moist- 
ure in the air when 

it is hot than when 
it is cold. On a 
hot day there may 
be five or six times 
as much as on a 
winter day. If, 
however, warm air 
be suddenly cooled, 
some of the va- 
por which is min- 
gled with it will 
quickly change to 
water. 

12. When the va- 
por is first con- 
densed we see it as 
a fine mist, which 
is made up of very 

small particles of Pormi < 

water. After the 

sun has gone down, the mist gathers on the leaves 
and the grass. It is then called dew. 

13. Now, the moisture does not come out of the 
grass and the leaves; it comes from the air. At 
night, if the sky is clear, the surface of the earth 
becomes cold, and chills the lower air so much that 
it cannot hold all the moisture it contained in the 
daytime. 

14. Some of the moisture, therefore, gathers on 
the leaves, the grass, and the ground. When morn- 
ing comes, the air is warmed and takes up the dew 
it deposited the night before. 

15. A great deal of moisture is also condensed 



by means of the winds. When a warm wind blows 
against a high mountain-range the air is quickly 
cooled, and a cloud forms on the mountain-crest; 
or if wind full of vapor comes from the ocean, it is 
condensed so quickly that a torrent of rain falls. 

16. Indeed, it is in this way that most of our 
rain-storms come. A warm, moist wind becomes 
cooled, and immediately the air is filled with mist 
This is the rain-cloud. The little particles of mist 
gather into rain-drops and fall upon the earth. 

17. The wind in the mean time comes in from 
the ocean, and, as fast as it is cooled, more mist 

forms, and more 
rain falls. So it 
keeps on until the 
wind blows in some 
other direction. 

18. Sometimes 
the moist air is 
cooled only a very 
little, and high 
banks of mist seem 
to be piled up in 
the sky. These 
banks of mist are 
clouds, and almost 
any clear day we 
may see them form. 

19. At first there 
is a little white flake 
which seems to 

Qoudi. grow from nothing. 

Then another and 
another appear. All the time the cloudlets are grow- 
ing larger and larger, until at last perhaps half the 
sky is overcast. 

20. When we see the clouds thus gathering in 
the sky we know that the warm air is being cooled 
and is giving up some of its moisture. Or when 
the clouds seem to melt away, we know that the 
air is growing warmer and is taking up moisture. 

21. By thus watching the clouJb we may often 
foretell the state of the weather. Sometimes we 
see that the moisture is gathering and threatening 
rain. At other times it is disappearing in the air, 
promising us sunshine and fair weather.* 
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22. In the picture on the preceding page some 
of the more common kinds of clouds are shown. 
In the upper part are light, fleecy feather-clouds. 
These are the clouds which sailors dread to see, 
because they nearly always foretell a storm. 

23. In the centre are the summer-clouds, which 
we so often see piled up like great banks of mist. 
On the right is a mass of rain-clouds. The latter, 
as we may notice in the picture on page 23, rest 
almost on the ground, while above them the sun is 
shining clear and bright. 



24. We have already learned that the warm 
winds blowing over the ocean take up an enor- 
mous amount of vapor. This is carried along till 
the wind reaches the land. Here the wind is 
chilled, and the moisture is dropped. 

25. In most places the rain comes in showers 
which last a few hours, or perhaps a few days. 
Near the equator, however, there is a broad belt in 
which rain falls nearly every day in the year. On 
many western and southern coasts there is a rainy 
and a dry season, each about six months long. 
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What is said about the vapor of water ? 

Air always holds some of the vapor of water. 
Hot air will hold more than cold air. 

WTieii does water evaporate ? 

When water is taken up by the air it is said to 
evaporate. 

How may it be shown that water evaporates ? 

After a rain-storm, when the sun shines out, the 
water in the roads and on the grass " dries up." 

When is it condensed ? 

When it is given up by the air it is said to be 
condensed. 

How may it be shown that air contains moisture ? 

When a cold body is brought into a warm room, 
fine drops of water gather on the surface. 

From where does the water of the land and the air come ? 

The water on the land and the moisture in the 
air all come from the ocean. 

How is the water carried from the ocean ? 

The water is taken from the ocean by the air in 
the form of an invisible vapor. 

What takes place when warm winds blow over the ocean ? 

When warm winds blow over the ocean they 
take up or evaporate a large amount of water. 

' To THE Teacher : It is an excellent plan to familiarize the 
pupils with the various forms of clouds, and in all localities east of 
the Pacific slope there are but frw days in which several kinds may 
not be seen at once. The fleecy cirrus-clouds are always at a height 
of several miles above the surface of the earth. They usually, espe- 
cially when in rapid motion, foretell a change of weather. Stratus- 
clouds are most commonly seen near the horizon morning and even- 



What occurs when the moist winds strike the land ? 

When the moist winds strike the land the air is 
cooled, and the moisture is condensed. 

In what forms docs the moisture appear? 

It appears in the forms of dew, mist, clouds, rain, 
and snow. 

What is dew ? 

Dew is the moisture which forms at evening, 
when the air next the earth cools rapidly. 

Why does it disappear in the morning ? 

It disappears in the morning because the air 
grows warmer and can hold more moisture. 

When do mist, fogs, and clouds appear ? 

Mist, fogs, and clouds appear when the vapor in 
the air is first condensed. 

When is rain formed ? 

Rain is formed when the moisture gathers into 
drops and falls on the earth. 

In what zone does most of the rain fall ? 

More rain falls in the torrid zone than in any 
other part of the earth. 

In what parts of the continents are there rainy and dry seasons ? 

On the southern and western coasts of the con- 
tinents there is a rainy season of several months, 
and a dry season the rest of the year. 

ing, appearing as level sheets of vapor, one above another. Cumulus 
or summer-clouds are most common in warm weather. They appear 
in rounded masses, which increase in size towards the hottest pait of 
the day. It should also be impressed on pupils' minds that rain- 
storms rarely extend more than a mile above the earth's surface. On 
high mountain-slopes one may occasionally see dense rain-clouds be- 
low him, while above the sun is shining. 
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1. When it is very cold, the moisture of the air I 
does not gather in drops, but falls in the beautiful 
flakes we call snow. If we look at some of these 
snow-flakes we shall find that each is a six-sided 
crystal with feather-like rays. 

2. When it is very cold, and snowing lightly, if 
you catch some of these flakes on a piece of black 
woollen cloth and look at them closely out-of-doors 
you will see about such shapes as are shown in the 
picture. 

3. In the polar regions the ground is covered 
with ice and snow nearly all the year. In warm 
countries snow is never seen except high up in the 
mountains. In the temperate zones there is usually 
snow in the winter, but even here one can find many 
places where snow never falls. 

4. On high mountains nearly all the moisture 
falls as snow, and in some of the mountains of the 
Western Continent the snow-banks in mid-winter 
are sixty feet deep. 

5. We may wonder, then, why the snow does 
not pile up until it becomes an immense mass many 
times larger than the mountain itself But there are 
several ways in which the snow is cleared off the 
mountain -sides. 

6. Some of it melts, and trickles down the peb- 
ble-worn gullies in rills and brooks. Some evapo- 
rates, just as wet clothes hung out-of-doors dry, 
though they may be frozen stiff! 

7. Much of it is blown away by the fierce gales 
of wind which whistle among the mountain-crags 



and quickly drift the snows into the ravines and 
valleys. 

8. Sometimes during a long snow-storm a vast 
amount of snow will fall on the steep side of the 
mountain. After a while the weight of the snow is 
so great that it can no longer cling to the slope 
There is a noise like the cracking of ice, and 
then the immense mass crashes down the moun- 
tain. 

9. This mass of sliding snow is called an ava- 
lanche. At times, nine or ten of these avalanches 
will dash down the mountain in a single day. 
Nearly always they plow paths deep into the earth, 
tearing up large trees, and even burying villages 
that may be in the way. 

10. There is still another way in which the snow 
is removed from the mountain-slopes. Much of it, 
as we have just learned, is drifted by the wind into 
ravines and gulches. 

11. In the upper part of the ravine we find light, 
fleecy snow. A little farther down, instead of snow- 
flakes we shall find small rounded grains of ice. 
Still farther down, we notice that the grains are 
frozen together, and that the ice is scored with 
deep cracks and covered with hummocks. 

12. If we look carefully we shall find that the ice 
is moving. It moves perhaps not more than a few 
inches in a day, but otherwise it flows much like a 
river. It is, in fact, a river of ice, and it is called a 
glacier. It carries away the surplus snow just as 
rivers carry off the surplus water. 
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1 3. The glacier almost always creeps far into the 
valley a long way below the limit of snow and ice. 
All the time streams of muddy water are flowing 
from the cracks and seams. By and by it reaches 
so far into the valley that the ice melts as fast as it 
is brought down.* 

14. Here the glacier ends, and the streams of 
water that have trickled through the broken ice 
join and form a river. If we could travel along the 
mountain-side we should find that many of the tor- 
rents that make our large rivers come from glaciers. 

15. All along the glacier, rocks fall down the 
banks and lodge on the moving ice. Some of them 
sink into the wide cracks and go to the bottom. 
Most of them are pushed against the sides of the 
glacier and form long walls of rock. 



16. Many ages ago the glaciers which covered 
North America and Europe carried boulders for 
hundreds of miles, and left them scattered over the 
plains. Look at the map of Europe on p. 92. The 
ragged and frayed coast in the northwestern part 
was worn into that shape by glaciers. 

17. Along the icy shores of the arctic regions 
there are many large glaciers whose lower ends 
reach the sea. As the ice is pushed farther and 
farther into the sea, huge masses break off and float 
away. These great masses are called icebergs. 

18. Some of these icebergs are carried thousands 
of miles by ocean-currents and winds. They drift 
about with the winds and waves into warm latitudes, 
until at last they melt, or else are broken into pieces 
by storms. 



REVIEW^ LESSON. 



When is snow fonned ? 

Snow is formed when the moisture in the air is 
frozen as fast as it is condensed. 

What is the shape of snow-flakes ? 

Snow-flakes are six-sided crystals with beauti- 
fully-feathered edges. 

Where does most of the snow fall ? 

Most of the snow falls high up on the slopes of 
lofty mountain-ranges. 

What is said of the snow falling in polar regions ? 

In the polar regions but little of the snow ever 
melts. 

Where does snow fall in the torrid zone ? 

No snow falls in the torrid zone except on very 
high mountains. 

How is the snow removed from the mountain-slopes ? 

A small portion of the snow evaporates; some 
of it melts ; part of it rolls down the steep slopes 
as avalanches ; and part is carried off" by glaciers. 

What is an avalanche ? 

An avalanche is a mass of snow which slides 
down a mountain-slope. 

* To THE Teacher : Not all glacieis flow in narrow channels. 
(See pp. 19 and 72 of the Complete Geography^ In some instances 
the glacier is a vast sheet of ice many miles in width moving little 
by little down the slope of the mountain. The glaciers on the slopes 
of Greenland are of the latter class; those of Alaska and Switzer- 



Wliat is a glacier ? 

A glacier is a stream of ice which moves slowly 
down a mountain-ravine. 

What is said of the motions of the glacier ? 

The glacier flows slowly — ^sometimes not more 
than a few inches in a day. Otherwise it flows 
much like a river. 

Of what does the upper part of the glacier consist ? — the middle 
part ? — the lower part ? 

The upper part of the glacier consists of fine 
snow ; the middle part, of very small grains of ice ; 
and the lower part, of solid masses of ice. 

To what are the scored and ragged shores of the northern coasts 
often due? 

The ragged sea-coasts of many of the northern 
countries are due to glaciers of a former age. 

What is said of the lower end of the glacier ? 

The lower end of the glacier is often the source 
of a river. 

What are icebergs, and how are they formed ? 

Icebergs are huge pieces of ice that break from 
the ends of glaciers which flow into the sea. 

land are of the former. One can frequently observe the phenomena 
of glaciers during the thawing of the snow, at the approach of spring. 
The melting snow which lodges on steep slopes almost always shows 
glacial motion. It may be observed even on the roofs of houses 
when a thaw follows a heavy snow. 



MAN. 



1. No one has ever been able to tell just how 
many years ago the first plants and the first animals 
appeared on the earth. We do know, however, that 
long ages ago, much of that part of the earth's sur- 
face that is now dry land was a vast swamp. 

2. This great swamp was covered with giant 
ferns, horse-tails, and cone-bearing trees, while 
enormous reptiles lived in its slimy streams. 

3. By and by the face of the earth changed, and 
hills and plains began to take the place of the vast 
marsh. Then the huge reptiles and the great tree- 
ferns disappeared, and other animals and plants took 
their places. 

4. All during these ages Europe, Asia, and North 
America were regions of perpetual summer, swept 
by warm winds and moistened by bounteous rains. 

5. Then there came a great change. The warm, 
moist breezes that had fanned these lands for so 
many ages gave place to winds of icy coldness. 
Fields of ice crept farther and farther from the 
north, until they covered much of the land. 

6. The sharp tops of the mountains were worn 
away, and deep canons were plowed into the hard 
rock. Far and wide the plains were covered with 
boulders which the ice had brought down. 

7. During this long, cold age many kinds of 
animals perished, and only their bones remain to 
tell us about them. The cave-lion, the cave-bear, 
and the reindeer, however, survived. 

8. The remains of the animals which survived 
the age of ice are of great interest because they 
give us some clew to the time when man appeared 
on the earth. We know that man existed on the 
earth at this time because we find his bones with 
the bones of these animals. 

9. Almost always these bones have been found in 
caverns, which have been covered with limestone 
and gravel. Almost always, too, rude flint weapons 
and the partly charred bones of the reindeer are 
found with the bones of man. 

10. From these few scraps we may infer that in 
an early part of his history man lived in a savage 
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State. He obtained his food chiefly by hunting and 
fishing, and lived generally in caves. 

1 1. He had learned to use tools and to make his 
own weapons. More than all else, he had learned 
the use of fire, and this gave him greater power 
than all his weapons and tools, for without fire he 
could never rise from his savage state. 

12. But all through the long, dreary ages man 
steadily grew wiser. Instead of living like a wild 
beast, in caves, he learned to build dwelling-places. 
The houses were mere huts, it is true, but they 
were better than caves. 

13. From a timid savage, living in caves, to a 
brave shepherd watching over his flocks or tilling 
the soil, was a great step. His weapons of the 
chase were changed to working tools. At first these 
were made of stone, then of bronze, and finally of 
copper or other metal. 

14. In time, as man learned to use better the 
senses that God had given him, he came to love 
right, justice, and peace. He associated with other 
men in clans and tribes, which were always ruled 
by the strongest and bravest. 

15. From clans and tribes there grew nations. 
Usually they were composed of people speaking the 
same language and having the same customs, but 
in time a nation sometimes included tribes speak- 
ing various languages and having no kindred tie. 

16. As man became better educated and more 
enlightened, there finally came a time when people 
were wise enough to make their own laws, and to 
choose a ruler — not to be a tyrant, but a servant, 
to carry out their wishes. 

17. The first written history of mankind begins 
with a people who lived somewhere in the southern 
part of Asia. We know little of their earliest his- 
tory, but we have learned much about their habits 
and their customs from their language. 

18. This people we now call the Ar'yans. They 
tilled the soil, lived in houses, and used tools made 
of metal. They also knew how to build ships and 
to hew stone. 
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19. They tamed the more useful animals, and had 
herds of cattle and sheep. They also trained horses 
to bear burdens, and the dog to be a companion. 

20. The Aryan women had learned to weave, 
spin, and sew, and, more than all, they taught their 
children to do right and to obey a divine Being. 

21. In course of time, as the Aryans grew in 
number, the more courageous pushed westward to 
make new homes. Their descendants settled nearly 
all of Europe, and at a later period, going still 
farther westward, settled America. 

22. All the most powerful nations in the world 
to-day are of the Aryan race. They include many 
of the people of Southern Asia and nearly all the 
people of Europe and America. 

23. There was also another people, called the 
Semitic race, living' in Asia, who became rich and 
powerful. Unlike the Aryans, they never removed 
far from the place where they were first known. 

24. They had great kingdoms in the western part 
of Asia and the northern part of Africa, The He- 



brews belonged to this race, and their descendants, 
the Jews, are the chief Semitic people living to-day. 

25. There were also a great many tribes and clans 
in the eastern and northern parts of Asia. They 
were skillful horsemen and kept vast herds of cattle. 

26. Some of these people built great cities in the 
southeastern part of Asia. Some of them wandered 
to the islands southeast of Asia, and some, it is 
thought, crossed over to America. 

27. This people is sometimes called the Tura'nic 
race. Like the Aryans, the Turanic people were 
great travelers, but, unlike them, they wandered 
eastward instead of westward. 

28. There is still another people of whose early 
history we know very little. They live in Africa 
and parts of the Australian Continent. They belong 
to the Hamitic or Negro race, and are noted for 
having black skins and woolly hair. 

29. Many people of the Negro race have been 
brought to the American Continent, where they 
have become civilized and enlightened. 
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What is said about the time when animals and plants first ap- 
peared on the earth? 

It is not known at just what time animals and 
plants appeared on the earth. 

What is said of the early condition of man ? 

In the early part of his history, man lived in a 
savage state, getting his food chiefly by hunting. 

How did man improve his condition ? 

He learned the use of tools and of fire. He 
learned also to live in houses instead of in caves. 

How else did man improve his mode of living ? 

He associated with others in clans and tribes, and 
finally organized governments. 

Where may we learn much about the early history of man ? 

We may learn much about the early history of 
man from the Holy Scripture. 

Into what races is mankind usually classified ? 

Mankind is usually classified into the Aryan, 
Semitic, Turanic, and Negro, or Hamitic races. 

What is known of the Aryan people ? 

The Aryan people first lived in the southern part 

To THE Teacher: The Aryan or Indo-European race corre- 
tpands neaiiy to the Caucasian ; the Tuianic» to the Mongolian, 



of Asia. Their descendants settled nearly all of 
Europe and America. 

What is said of the character of the Aryan race ? 

The Aryans have always been the most pro- 
gressive and the bravest of all people. 

Where are the Semitic people found ? 

The Semitic people live chiefly in Southwestern 
Asia and Northern Africa. 

Who are the best-known people of this race ? 

The Jews are the best-known people of the Se- 
mitic race. 

In what part of the earth is the Turanic race found ? 

The Turanic or Mongolian people live chiefly in 
Eastern Asia and the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

To what part of the world is the Negro race native ? 

The Negro race is native to Africa and parts of 
the Australian Continent. 

Where are many of the descendants of this race now found ? 

Many of the descendants of the Negro race now 
live in the American Continent. 

Malay, and American races; and the Hamitic, to the Negro or 
black race. 



GLOBES AND MAPS. 



1. Because the world is so large, we can see only 
a small part of it at a time, ir we wish to study 
about the whole world at once, or even about a 
large part of it, we can better do so from a small 
globe on which the outlines of the land and the 
water are drawn and colored. 

2. Let us look at one of the small globes which 
we can find in almost every school-room. Perhaps 
the first thing we notice is that the globe has a great 
many lines drawn on its surface. 

3. These lines are drawn on the globe so that we 



may be able to tell where places are. The lines are 
all numbered, and there are two sets of them. 

4. Let us see how these lines are drawn and num- 
bered. First a circle is drawn around the globe, 
midway between the poles. This circle is called the 
equator. Then other circles are drawn parallel to 
the equator. These lines are called parallels. 

5. But the parallels tell only how far north or 
south of the equator a place is. To measure 
distances east or west we must use the lines that 
cross the parallels. These lines are called merid- 
ians. Notice that every one passes through the 
poles of the globe. 

6. The position of a place on the earth is called 
its latitude and longitude, and when we wish to 
tell where the place is, we give the numbers of the 
parallel and meridian that pass through it. Let us 
team first how these lines are numbered. 



7. The distance around the globe is said to be 
360 degrees (marked °). and the parallels on most 
globes are drawn ten degrees a[>art. 

8. Latitude is always measured from the equator, 
and any place on the equator is in latitude 0°, A 
place north of the equator is in north latitude; a 
place south of the equator is in south latitude. 

9. Longitude is almost always reckoned from the 
meridian which passes through Greenwich, a small 
town near London, where there is an observatory in 
which the calculations about longitude are made 




of Schoo 

10. Places east of Greenwich are in east longi- 
tude; those west of it are in west longitude. Any 
place on the Greenwich meridian is said to be in 
longitude 0°. The meridian of Greenwich is called 
the prime or standard meridian. 

11. We cannot always use a globe as a model of 
the earth. Even if we could have a large globe 
always at hand to help us in studying geography, it 
would be very difficult to learn about small places. 
We must therefore make a drawing on paper. 

12. Such a drawing is called a map. But if we 
try to fit a piece of paper on a globe we shall soon 
find that it cannot be done. No matter how care- 
fully we try, there will be wrinkles and creases in 
the paper. 

13. It is impossible to draw correctly on a flat 
surface what properly belongs on a curved surface. 
A map never has an accurate shape at best, and 



GLOBES AND MAPS. 
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a map of a very large surface is not so correct as 
one of a small area. 

14. If we look at the maps of the same country 
in different books, we can see at a glance that they 
are not quite alike in shape. 

1 5. We notice, too, that the parallels and meridians 
have odd-shaped curves, and that the parallels are 
not everywhere the same distance apart. On the 
maps of the Hemispheres, pages 32 and 34, the par- 
allels are much wider apart at the edges than in the 
centre of the map. And yet on the globe the par- 
allels are everywhere the same distance apart Let 
us find a reason for this. 

16. Imagine that we cut our globe in halves, tak- 
ing care to cut through the poles. We shall then 
have two hemispheres. Suppose, now, we place 
one of them against the wall and press it flat 

17. We shall then find that the parallels and 
meridians will take about the shape we see in the 
diagram. The hemisphere will have spread out at 
the edges, and the parallels will be wider apart at 
the edges than in the centre. 



18. Our flattened globe will have much the shape 
that the map of a hemisphere has. In a map of a 
hemisphere the difference can be easily noticed, but 
in a map of a small area it could not be detected 
except by very dose measuring. 

19. The points of the compass on the map are 
as easy to learn as on the globe. North and south 
are always measured along the meridians. North 
is towards the top of the map ; south is towards 
the bottom. East is towards the right margin of 
the map ; west is towards the lefl margin. 

20. The parallels and meridians on the maps are 
not always numbered as they are on the globes, 
but each has always its proper number. We may, 
however, draw as many parallels and meridians as 
we please, if only we draw them in the right place 
and number them correctly. 

21. There are four other parallels usually found 
on maps of the hemispheres. They are the arctic 
circle, the antarctic circle, the tropic of Can- 
cer, and the tropic of Capricorn. These paral- 
lels mark the boundaries of the zones. (See p. 8.) 



REVIEW LESSON. 



What are the lines drawn on the globe called ? 

The lines drawn on the surface of the globe are 
called parallels and meridians. 

For what purjx)se are they used ? 

They are used in telling the positions of places 
on the earth's surface. 

What is the equator ? 

The equator is a circle around the earth drawn 
midway between the poles. 

How are the other parallels drawn ? 

The other parallels are drawn at equal distances 
apart, parallel to the equator. 

How are meridians drawn ? 

Meridians are drawn around the globe, passing 
through its poles. 

What is the position of a place on the earth called ? 

The position of a place on the earth or on the 
globe is called its latitude and longitude. 

What is latitude ? 

Latitude is the distance in degrees north or south 
of the equator. 



What is longitude ? 

Longitude is the distance in degrees east or west 
of the meridian passing through Greenwich. 

What is a map ? 

A map is a drawing of the whole or a part of the 
earth's surface. 

How are parallels and meridians drawn on maps ? 

Parallels are drawn right and left across the 
map; meridians, up and down across the map. 
Their numbers are given in the margins. 

How is direction measured on maps ? 

Direction on maps is measured along the par- 
allels and meridians. 

In which direction on the map is north ? — south ? — east ? — west ? 

North is towards the top of the map ; south is 
towards the bottom. East is towards the right, 
and west is towards the left margin of the map. 

What other parallels are drawn on maps of the world ? 

The arctic circle, the tropic of Cancer, the tropic of 
Capricorn, and the antarctic circle are drawn on maps 
of the world to mark the boundaries of the zones. 



THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 



Questions on the Map. 



What grand divisions are wholly within the Western Hemisphere ? 
What grand division is partly in this Hemisphere? What grand 
division does the equator cross ? In what latitude is North Amer- 
ica ? Ans. — /n north latitude, because it lies north of the equator. 
In what latitudes is South America? What grand division does 
the Tropic of Cancer cross? — ^the Tropic of Capricorn? What 
three bodies of land does the Arctic Circle crass ? Which is farther 
vrest, Bering Strait or the Sandwich Islands ? 

What zone between the Tropic of Cancer and the Arctic Circle ? — 
the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn ? — the Tropic of Capricorn 
and the Antarctic Circle? — the Antarctic Circle and the South 
Pole? 

Near what parallel of latitude is New York ? — Mexico ? — Quito ? 
Between what meridians is the greater part of South America? 
Near what meridian is Mexico ? — Buenos Ayres ? — Washington ? 
What part of the Western Hemisphere is in east longitude ? Ans. — 
j4U that part west of the i8oth meridian. 

Forms of Land. — What chain of islands southeast of North 
America ? — extending from the northwestern part of North America ? 
What group of islands southwest of North America ? What is the 



largest island of this grand division? Ans. — Greenland. What 
name is given to the islands north of North America? Afis. — The 
Arctic Archipelago. What two peninsulas project from the south- 
em part of North America ? What cape projects from the north- 
western part ? — from the north ? — the extreme east ? — the south- 
western part? Name the eastern cape of South America — ^(he 
southern — the western. 

What mountains extend from northwest to southeast through 
North America? — from north to south through South America? 

Forms of Water. — What strait separates Asia from America? 
What sea and what ocean does it Join ? What bay in the northern 
part of North America ? — gulf in the southern part ? What bay and 
strait between the mainland and Greenland ? 

What ocean in the northern par^ of this hemisphere ? — southern 
part? — eastern part? — ^westem part? 

On which side of the Rocky Mountains are the longest rivers? 
Name three large rivers of North America—- of South America. In 
what direction does the largest river of North America flow? — of 
South America? Name a tributary of the Mississippi — of the 
Amazon. 



1. If we wish an exact map of the earth's sur- 
face, we must draw it on a globe or a sphere. But 
we could not put a globe into a book : so it is better 
to divide the sphere into halves, or hemispheres, and 
draw a map of each on a flat surface. 

2. On the opposite page is a map of the West- 
em Hemisphere, which shows us just what divis- 
ions of land and water it contains. 

3. There are two grand divisions of land, North 
America and South America, and together these 
are called the American or Western Continent. 
Sometimes each grand division is spoken of as a 
continent. 

4. Besides these two divisions, the Western 
Hemisphere contains a part of Asia and many 
groups of islands. 

5. There are four grand divisions of water partly 
in this hemisphere, the Arctic, Atlantic, Antarctic, 
and Pacific Oceans. 

6. Let us now look at the two grand divisions. 



North America and South America. We see that 
both are broad at the north and that they taper to 
a point at the south; also that each has a high 
mountain-system on its western coast and a lower 
one on its eastern coast. 

7. These two grand divisions are very large. 
Each is about 5000 miles from north to south 
and about 3000 miles from east to west 

8. We see also that South America has a reg- 
ular coast-line, while that of North America is 
broken and very irregular. 

9. The islands in the Arctic and Atlantic Oceans 
are mostly high and rocky, and are continental 
islands. Greenland is a high plateau. 

10. The islands of the Pacific Ocean are chiefly 
of coral formation. 

11. Many of them are formed upon the crests 

of volcanic mountains that have sunk partly or 

wholly under water. Indeed, there are many of the 

now-active volcanoes upon such islands. 

u 



THE EASTERN HEMISPHERR 



Questions on the Map. 



What grand division is crossed by the equator? What continent 
lies wholly in the Southern Hemisphere ? Ans.— Australia, What 
two grand divisions are crossed by the Arctic Circle ? — by the Tropic 
of Cancer? — ^by the Tropic of Capricorn? Which of these grand 
divisions lies in three zones ? Which is the largest ? Which extends 
farthest north ? — farthest south ?^ast ? — west ? What do Europe, 
Asia, and Africa constitute ? Ans. — TTie Eastern Continent, 

Near what parallel of latitude is Peking ? — Bomlay ? — St. Peters- 
burg ? — Stockholm ? Near what meridian of longitude is London ? 
— Tokio ? — Stockholm ? 

Forms of Land. — What chain of islands east of Asia ?— south- 
east of Asia ? What islands west of Europe ? What large bland 
soi:theast of Africa? — north of Australia? — south of Australia? 
Wliat two large islands are crossed by the equator ? What land is 
crossed by the Antarctic Circle ? 

"What two peninsulas extend from the eastern coast of Asia ? What 
two from the southern coast of Asia ? Ans. — Farther India and 
Hindoostan, What is the must northern cape of the Eastern Hemi- 



sphere? — of Europe? — the southern cape of Africa? — eastern cape 
of Africa ? — the southern cape of the Australian Continent ? Ans, 
— South Cape, 

Forms of Water. — What three seas east of Asia? — sea and 
bay south ? W^hat sea between Africa and Asia ? — ^between Europe 
and Africa ? What two seas in the western part of Europe ? — two 
between Europe and Asia? What large gulf indents the western 
shore of Africa ? 

What strait between Europe and Africa ? — between New Guinea 
and Australia? — between Australia and Tasmania? 

What ocean in the northern part of this hemisphere? — eastern 
part ? — southern p^ ? — western part ? What ocean is partly shut 
in by Africa, Asia, and Australia? 

Name three large rivers of Asia that flow into the Arctic Ocean — 
three that flow into the Pacific Ocean. What river flows into the I'ay 
of Bengal? — into the Arabian Sea? — into the Caspian Sea? — into 
the Black Sea? — two into the Gulf of Guinea? What river of 
Africa flows into the Mediterranean Sea ? Wh^ inland sea in Asia ? 



1. The Other half of the earth is called the 
Eastern Hemisphere. By looking at the maps of 
the two hemispheres we find that the Eastern Hem- 
isphere contains much larger land-masses than the 
Western Hemisphere. 

2. Sometimes the Eastern Hemisphere is called 
the Old World, because powerful nations lived here 
a great many years before anything was known 
about the Western Hemisphere or New World. 

3. The Eastern Hemisphere contains the Eastern 
and Australian continents, together with a great 
many large islands. 

4. The Eastern Continent is made up of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Europe and Asia form a single 
body of land. Africa is a peninsula joined to Asia 
by a low, sandy neck of land called the Isthmus 
of Suez. 

5. Like the grand divisions of the Western Con- 
tinent, those of the Old World taper to a point at 
the south, and, if we call Europe and Asia a single 
division, they are broad in the north. 

6. In Europe and Asia the highest mountain- 
systems are in the south, and the spurs of this 



system, jut into the sea, forming a great many 
peninsulas. 

7. In Africa, however, the high mountains are 
all near the coast, so that this grand division is a 
vast plateau. Unlike Europe and Asia, Africa has 
but few islands near its coast. 

8. Australia is the smallest of the continents. 
Like Africa, its mountains are near the coast. The 
native plants and animals of Australia are unlike 
those of any other part of the world. 

9. There are five grand divisions of water, four 
of which are partly in the Western Hemisphere. 
The Indian Ocean is wholly in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, 

10. Almost all the large islands in the world 
belong to the Eastern Continent They form long 
chains near the coast of Asia. All of them are 
mountainous, and they contain most of the active 
volcanoes in the world. 

11. The coral islands of the Pacific Ocean belong 
to the large group which lies in both hemispheres. 
The island groups southeast of Asia, together with 
Australia, are sometimes called Ogqania. 
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BUTLER'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 



REVIEW LESSON. 



How are maps of the world commonly shown ? 

They are commonly shown as maps of the East- 
ern and Western Hemispheres. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
What land-masses does the Western Hemisphere contain? 

The Western Hemisphere contains the Western 
Continent, a small portion of Asia, and many groups 
of islands. 

What oceans are included in the Western Hemisphere? 

It includes parts of the Atlantic, Pacific, Arctic, 
and Antarctic Oceans. 

Of what grand divisions of land is the W^estem Gintlnent 
composed ? * 

The Western Continen is composed of the grand 

# _ 

divisions of North America and South America. 

In what direction does this continent extend ? 

It extends from northwest to southeast. 

By what are North America and South America joined ? 

They are joined by the Isthmus of Panama. 

How long and how broad is each grand division ? 

Each grand . division is about 5000 miles long 
and about 3000 miles broad. 

Where are the highlands of the grand divisions ? 

Each grand division has a high mountain-system 
on the western border, and a lower one on the 
eastern border. 

What is said of the islands of the Western Hemisphere ? 

The continental islands are generally high and 
rocky ; most of the islands of the Pacific Ocean are 
coral islands. 

What may be said of the chains of islands in this hemisphere ? 

The chains of islands are mountain-ranges partly 
under water. 

EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 
What is the Eastern Hemisphere sometimes called ? 

The Eastern Hemisphere is sometimes called the 
Old World. 

What land-masses does this hemisphere contain ? 

It contains the Eastern and Australian Conti- 
nents and many groups of islands. 



In what direction does the Eastern Continent extend ? 

It extends from northeast to southwest. 

Of what grand divisions is the Eastern Continent compK>sed t 

The Eastern Continent is composed of the grand 
divisions of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

How long and how broad is the Eastern Continent? 

It is about 10,000 miles' long and about 3CO0 miles 
broad. 

Of what do Europe and Asia consist ? 

Europe and Asia form a single body of land. 

What is said of the shape of the grand divisions of the Ensceni 
Continent ? 

The land-masses of the Eastern Continent are 
broad at the north and narrow at the south. 

Where are the principal highlands of Europe and Asia, and in 
what direction do they extend? 

The highlands of Europe and Asia are in the 
southern part; they extend east and west 

What natural division of land is Africa ? 

Africa is a peninsula joined to Asia by the Isth- 
mus of Suez. 

W^here are the principal highlands of Africa? 

The mountains of Africa are near the coast 
Africa has a high border and a low inland region. 

Which is the smallest of the continents ? 

Australia is the smallest of the continents. 

What is said of the surface of Australia ? 

The highlands of Australia are situated on the east- 
ern and western borders ; the interior is a low plain. 

For what are the plants and animals of Australia noted ? 

The native plants and animals arc unlike those 
of any other part of the world. 

What grand divisions of water are in the Eastern Hemisphere ? 

The Atlantic, Pacific, Arctic, and Antarctic 
Oceans are partly, and the Indian Ocean is wholly, 
in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

What is said of the islands of tlie Eastern Hemisphere ? 

Most of the large islands in the world are in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

How are these islands situated, and for what are they noted ? 

They form long chains near the coasts of the 
continents, and contain many volcanoes. 



POLITICAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY. 



1. The most instructive lessons we are to learn 
in geography are about man, his government, his 
ways of living, and his occupation. 

2. When people lived in an uncivilized state, their 
wants were few and easily supplied. But as they 
increased in numbers and began to learn the arts 
of civilization their wants became more numerous. 

3. In order better to protect themselves, weaker 
tribes and clans would join together, and thus in 
time nations were formed. Sometimes the nation 
was called a kingdom, sometimes an empire, and 
sometimes a republic. 

4. In every case each nation claimed a certain 
amount of land as its own, and by and by as the 
people increased in numbers it became necessary 
to make boundaries between them. 

5. Frequently the boundary is a range of mount- 
ains ; sometimes it is a river ; and sometimes a line 
of posts set in the ground. In the last case it 
is called a political boundary ; in all others, a nat- 
ural boundary. These boundaries separate polit- 
ical divisions. 

6. The most important result of the increase of 
population is the division of labor and industries. 
When there were but few people in a country, 
there was but little difference in their occupations. 
They tended their herds of cattle, tilled the soil to 
obtain their food, and made their houses, tools, 
and clothing. 

7. But with the great increase of people, and 
the making of political boundaries, this gradually 
changed. Some people remained tillers of the soil. 
Some obtained minerals from the earth. Some 
became the makers of all kinds of tools, and of 
labor-saving articles. Many gave their time to 
exchanging the products of one country with 
those of another. 

8. The occupations of mankind are chiefly agri- 
culture, mining, manufacture, commerce, and fish- 
ing. The distribution of these industries, as we 
shall hereafter see, is governed by laws over 
which man has but little control. 



9. Agrrlculture includes all employments which 
concern tilling the soil or obtaining its products. 

10. Mining includes such employments as con- 
cern the obtaining of metals and their ores from 
the earth. 

11. Manufacture includes all employments by 
which raw materials are made into labor-saving 
articles, or things necessary to comfort 

12. Commerce is the exchange of products. 
Between people of the same country the exchange 
is called domestic commerce; between people of 
different countries, foreign commerce. 

13. The means of exchanging goods is in itself 
a most important industry. The chief agents for 
carrying goods are railways, sailing-vessels, steam- 
ships, and canal-boats. In thinly-peopled coun- 
tries, however, goods are often carried in wagons 
and on the backs of animals. 



REVIE^V LESSON. 

What is meant by political and industrial geography ? 

Political and industrial geography tells about man, 
his government, ways of living, and occupations. 

What are political divisions ? 

Political divisions are divisions of land whose 
boundaries are usually fixed by man. They are 
called empires, kingdoms, and republics. 

What are the principal occupations of man ? 

The principal occupations of man are agriculture^ 
mining, manufacture, commerce, and fishing. 

What is meant by agriculture ? 

Agriculture is the employment which includes 
tilling and gathering the oroducts of the soil. 

What is mining ? 

Mining is the industry which includes the obtain- 
ing of metals and their ores from the earth. 

What is meant by manufacture ? 

Manufacture is the industry by which the raw 
stuffs are changed into useful and labor-saving ar- 
ticles. 

What is commerce ? 

Commerce is the exchange of goods and products, 
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NORTH AMERICA. 



Questions on the Map. 



In what continent is North America ? In what part of the conti- 
nent is it ? What grand division southeast ? How many miles from 
north to south ? ( Use scale of miles ; measure along 8 2d meridian.) 
How many miles from east to west ? (Measure along joth parallel.) 
In what direction is Asia from Alaska? — Greenland from Iceland ? — 
South America from Noriii America ? 

What oceans nearly surround North America? Which one is 
north ? — east ? — west and south ? What great bay indents the north- 
ern part ? What gulf in the southern part ? What gulf in the east- 
ern part ? — in the western ? What lar^^e bay between Canada and 
Greenland? What strait connects it with the Atlantic Ocean? 
What strait connects the Arctic and Pacific Oceans ? — the Gulf of 
^lexico and the Atlantic Ocean ? WTiat channel connects the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea ? 

What two large islands northeast of the mainland ? What island 
east ? What group north ? What chain of islands extending from tlic 
Oulf of Mexico to South America ? Wliat peninsula projects from 
the southeastern part of the United States ? — from the southwestern 
part ? W^hat isthmus joins South America to North America ? Which 
is the more indented — the eastern or the western shore ? — the north- 
em or the southern ? What is the northern cape of the mainland ? 
What capes on the eastern coast ?^-on the western coast? 

Wliat is the principal mountain-system of North America ? What 
system in the eastern part ? What high peak in Alaska ? — in Mex- 
ico ? — ^in the western part of the United States ? — in the eastern part ? 
What river with its tributaries drains most of the United States ? Name 
two lai^ge rivers in the Dominion of Canada. What river is the out- 



let of the Great Lakes ? What large river in Alaska ? If you draw 
a line from Cape Hatteras to Bering Strait, through what lakes does 
it pass ? Name the five largest lakes of this chain. 

Name the countries of North America. To what country docs the 
Dominion of Canada belong? Ans. — To Great Britain. To what 
country do Greenland and Iceland belong ? Ans. — To Denmark. 
Which is the -most important country? Ans. — The United States. 
Of what country is Alaska a part? Ans. — Of the United States. 
What is the capital of the Dominion of Canada?— ^f the United 
States? — of Mexico? 

REVIEW. 

Where is Alaska? — Greenland? — Dominion of Canada? — Mex- 
ico ? — Iceland ? — Newfoundland ? Where are the United States ?^ 
tlie Central American States ? — the West Indies ? 

Where is the Gulf of Mexico ? — Baffin Bay ? — Bering Sea ? — ^Ca- 
ribbean Sea? — Gulf of St. Lawrence? — Florida Strait? — Davis 
Strait ?— Bering Strait?— Cape Hatteras ?— Cape Prince of Wales? 
— Point Barrow? — Cape Race? — Cape San Lucas ? — Cape Mendo- 
cino? 

Describe the Mississippi River {to describe a river, tell where it 
rises, its general direction, and into what i/y/(t>?w)— the Yukon River 
— the St. Lawrence River — ^the Mackenzie River. Where is Lake 
Superior ? — Lake Michigan ? — Lake Huron ? — Great Bear Lake ? — 
Great Salt Lake? 

WHiere is Washington ? — Montreal ? — New York ? — Philadelphia? 
— New Orleans ? — San Francisco ?— Sitka ? — Mexico ? — Ottawa ? 



1. More than four hundred years before Colum- 
bus left Spain, an Icelander named Bjarne {b'yorn) 
was driven by a storm close to a land that was un- 
like any other he had seen. He was a man of brave 
spirit, and we may wonder why he did not leave his 
ship and examine the new country. It was because 
he was searching for his father, who had moved 
from Iceland to Greenland. 

2. He knew that it was not Greenland, because 
he saw no snowy mountains. So he turned the 
bow of his boat away from the strange land, and, 
sailing for three or four days in a northeasterly 
direction, reached a land which he knew to be 
Greenland. 

3. After a while Bjarne became tired of Green- 
land and went back to Norway. He told about 
his voyages and the unknown land he had seen. 



Some of his friends were displeased because he had 
not gone ashore and so learned more about it. 

4. He had a friend named Leif Erikson, and 
the stories made Leif wish to see this land for 
himself He bought Bjarne's ship from him, and 
set sail with a good crew. After a voyage of many 
days they found a rocky island far to the southwest 
of Greenland. 

5. They called it Helluland (now named New- 
foundland), and landed there. After some days 
they started off, and, still sailing southwest, came 
to another place, which they called Markland 
(Nova Scotia). Leaving this place, they sailed for 
several days, and at last reached a land where they 
decided to stay during the winter. 

6. They named the place Vinland, because of the 
thick vines covered with grapes which grew wild in 

3d 



The Voyage of Leif Erikio 



and we may be 
sure he had heard 
of the land to be reached by sailing southwest. 

12. It was no easier then to get people to believe 
new things than it is now. and Columbus could not 
obtain money with which to fit out the ships he 
needed. He lost heart ; and yet he could not give 
up his plans. 

13. At last, after many disappointments, Queen 
Isabella of Spain fitted out three vessels, and on the 
3d of August, 1492, Columbus left Palos, a city of 
Spain. He sailed in a westerly direction, and on 
the 1 2th of October, 1492, arrived at one of the 
Bahama Islands in the New World. 

14. Because North America is the continent upon 
which we live, we ought to learn as much as pos- 
sible about it. Looking at the map, we see that it 
is the northern grand division of the Western or 
American Continent. 



high. 

17. Many of the high peaks are volcanoes, and 
in the long chain of the Aleutian Islands (see map 
of Western Hemisphere) nearly every peak is a 
volcano, 

18. The Appalachian System extends from Lab- 
rador almost to the Gulf of Mexico. It is not 
nearly so long as the Rocky Mountain System, and 
is less than one-third as high. 

ig. Between these two mountain-systems is a 
vast plain stretching from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Gulf of Mexico. A low rise called the Height 
of Land crosses this plain, turning some of the 
rivers northward and others southward. 

20. Notice, too, the vast number of lakes in 
North America. Almost all of them are north of 
the Height of Land. In no other part of the world 
are there so many or such large lakes. 
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21. East of the eastern highlands there is a nar- 
row plain called the Atlantic Plain, which reaches 
from the base of the mountains to the sea. Most of 
the large cities of the continent are in this plain. 

22. The rivers of North America are among the 
largest in the world. The Mississippi, with its 
branches, drains nearly all of the plain south of 
the Height of Land. 

23. The St. Lawrence, Mackenzie, and Nelson 
Rivers carry away the surplus waters of the great 
chain of lakes. The Columbia and Colorado Rivers 
drain the western highlands. 

24. When Columbus and the explorers who came 
after him visited the New World they found none 
of the domestic animals which we now have. There 
were, however, many wild animals which have never 
been found in any other part of the world. 

25. The deer, moose, black bear, wolf, and mon- 
key were well known in the Old World, but the 
grizzly bear, the bison, the puma or panther, the 
musk-ox, the bald eagle, the turkey, and the alli- 
gator were all strange animals. 

26. There is a broad belt of forest trees stretch- 
ing nearly across the central part of North America, 
along the Height of Land. Still other belts of tim- 
ber cover both the eastern and the western highland 
regions. Most of this forest consists of pine trees. 

27. All along the river-bottom lands there is also 
much growing timber. But here instead of pine 
and fir trees we find oak, maple, and hickory. 

28. The people of North America belong to 
three different races. Most of them are descend- 
ants of Europeans. The native people, however, are 
called Indians : they live by hunting and fishing. 

29. There are also many people of the Negro 
race. They live chiefly in the southern part of the 
mainland and in the West Indies. The people of 
this race were first brought from Africa as slaves. 

30. In the cold regions of the far north are peo- 
ple who are called Esquimaux {cs'kc-nto). They 
are very short, and, like the Indianj, live by hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

31. Now that we have studied about North 
America as a grand division, let us look at the 
map and see how it is divided. Beginning at the 
north, we find Danish America, British America, 



the United States, Mexico, the Central American 
States, and a group of islands called the West Indies. 

DANISH AMERICA. 

32. Danish America includes Greenland, Iceland, 
and the islands that lie near these two countries. 
They all belong to Denmark. 

33. GREENLAND. — In the year 876 an Ice- 
lander was driven by a storm so far from Iceland 
that he saw the snow-capped mountains of a dis- 
tant land. 

34. After a while a man named Erik the Red 
thought he would search for this land which the 
sailors had told about. He set sail and reached 
the southern part, and, because it was covered with 
vegetation, he named it Greenland. 

35. Greenland is about one-fourth as large as the 
United States. The coast is broken by fjords, and 
the lowland shore is in no place more than twenty 
miles wide. 

36. Farther inland nothing but ice and snow are 
to be seen. In some places the land rises as high 
as 7000 feet or even higher, and the slopes are cov- 
ered with sheets of ice that form glaciers. 

37. The climate is severe and the cold intense. 
Snow falls every month during the whole year. 
The southern part is less dreary, because of warm 
ocean winds. 

38. We should not expect to find much plant- 
life in such a country; and yet mosses and birches 
grow in Greenland, and, during the short summer, 
poppies, Alpine roses, and other flowering plants. 

39. Most of the people are Esquimaux. They 
depend upon the seal for their dress, and upon its 
oil for their fuel ; even their beds are made of seal- 
skin. During the long winters the flesh of the seal 
is almost their only food. 

40. Along the western coast there are trading- 
stations where Europeans live. They send away 
furs, fish-oil, and feathers or eider-down. 

41. ICELAND. — Iceland is nearly as large as 
Pennsylvania, and lies about 250 miles east of 
Greenland. The surface is mountainous and vol- 
canic, and there are many hot springs or geysers. 
Some of the volcanoes are now active. 
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42. The climate is milder than that of Greenland. 
Iceland moss is found in such quantities that the 
I>eople export it to other countries. Large num- 
bers of Iceland ponies, cattle, and sheep live on the 
wild grass which grows in the valleys. 

43. The rivers and rocky inlets are full of salmon, 
trout, and cod. The fox is the only wild animal, 



but the seal and whale and water-fowl are found 
along the coasts. 

44. The people are noted for their bravery and 
their hospitality. Even the poorest are able to read 
and write. Reikiavik (rlk'ya-vik) is the capital. 

45. Trade is carried on by Danish merchants. 
The chief exports are fish, oil, wool, and feathers. 
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When and by whom were the first voyages from Europe to Amer- 
ica made ? 

The earliest known voyages were made by Bjame 
and by Leif Erikson in the year 1000. They vis- 
ited Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 

Where and by whom was a settlement made ? 

The first settlement is thought to have been 
made by Thorwald in Rhode Island. 

What part of America was first visited by Columbus ? 

The Bahama Islands were first visited by Colum- 
bus in 1492. 

Where are the highlands of North America ? 

The Western Highlands, or Rocky Mountain 
System, are on the Pacific coast; the Eastern 
Highlands, or Appalachian System, are near the 
Atlantic coast. 

What do these highlands enclose ? 

These highlands enclose the Great Central Plain, 
which extends from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

What highland crosses the Great Central Plain near the centre ? 

The Height of Land, a low watershed, crosses 
the Great Central Plain. 

What are the principal rivers of the Great Central Plain ? 

The Mississippi River and its tributaries drain 
the southern part of the Great Central Plain. The 
Mackenzie and Nelson drain the northern part. 

What are the chief rivers of the Western Highlands ? 

The Yukon, Columbia, and Colorado Rivers drain 
the Western Highlands. 

What river drains the Great Lakes ? 

The St. Lawrence River drains the Great Lakes. 

What is said about the lakes of North America ? 

They are larger and more numerous than those 

* To THE Teacher: The 'consideration of the physical features 
of North America should be carried on in connection with the mould- 
ing-boud exercises. For class exercises the relief map should be 



of any other grand division. The Great Lakes are 
the largest bodies of fresh water in the world. 

What wild animals are native to the American Continent ? 

The grizzly bear, bison or buffalo, puma, musk- 
ox, bald eagle, turkey, and alligator are native to 
the American Continent. They are found chiefly in 
North America. 

What animals are found in the arctic regions ? 

The sperm whale, seal, musk-ox, and polar bear 
are found in the arctic regions. 

What valuable lumber is found in North America ? 

Broad belts of pine forests extend nearly across 
the central part, and along the highlands. Oak, 
maple, and hickory grow in the river-bottom lands. 

What race of people are native to North America ? 

The American Indians and the Esquimaux are 
native to North America. The latter are short in 
stature and live in the arctic regions. 

What people settled North America? 

Colonies from Europe settled North America, and 
their descendants are the ruling people. The Ne- 
groes are the descendants of African slaves. 

What does Danish America comprise ? 

Danish America comprises Greenland and Ice- 
land. 

What is said of Greenland ? 

Greenland is covered with ice and snow. Most 
of the people are Esquimaux. There are Danish 
traders on the southern coast. 

What is said of Iceland ? 

Iceland is noted for its volcanoes and geysers. 
The people are educated. Fish, oil, wool, and 
feathers are exported. 

moulded with sand, as directed on p. 122, in the presence of the 
class. The individual maps of the pupils may be moulded in 
putty. 
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Questions on the Map. 



In what part of North America is the United States? What 
pairallel forms the greater part of the northern boundary ? Ans. — 
The 4gth parallel. What is the most southern point of the United 
States ? What ocean east ? — west ? What country north ? — south ? 
— ^water south ? What territory of the United States is in the north- 
western part of North America ? Ans, — Alaska, 

In what part are the highland regions? (See relief mapt p, I2j.) 
Wliat do the Western Highlands include ? Ans. — A part of the 
Rocky Mountain System. What do the Eastern Highlands include ? 
Ans. — The Appalachian System. What is the region between the 
eastern and western nms of the Rocky Mountain System called? 
Ans. — The Great Basin, What plain between the mountain-systems ? 
— east of the Appalachian highlands ? Ans. — The Atlantic Plain, 

What river, with its tributaries, drains the greater part of the United 
States? What river takes the waters of the Great Lakes to the 
ocean ? What is the chief river of Alaska ? 

What cape projects from Massachusetts ? — from North Carolina ? 
— from the southern part of Florida? — from California? — from the 
western coast of Alaska? What peninsula projects from Alaska? 
What chain of islands southwest of Alaska? — southeast of the 
United States? 

What group of lakes in the northeastern part of the United States ? 
Which of them is wholly within the United States? What large 
lake in Utah ? For what are most of the lakes of the Great Basin 
noted ? Ans. — They have no outlets. 

Which is the largest of the states ? — the smallest ? Which is the 
largest territoiy? Ans. — Alaska, Which state extends farthest 



north ? — ^south ?^-east ? — ^west ? What state is a peninsula ? What 
state is the centre of the United States? How many states are 
there? How many territories? 

What is the capital of the United States ? Name two large sea« 
ports on the Atlantic coast — one on the Pacific coast — one on Lake 
Michigan. What large city near the mouth of the Mississippi River ? 

REVIE\Ar. 

WTiere is Long Island Sound ? — Chesapeake Bay ?— Gulf of Mex- 
ico ? — Straits of Florida ? — Bering Strait ? 

Where is Mount Desert Island? — Vancouver? — Long Island? 
W*^here are the Bahama Islands? — Santa Barbara? — ^Aleutian? 

Where is Cape Cod? — Cape May? — ^Cape Hatteras? — Cape 
Sable? — Point Concepcion? — Cape Mendocino? — Cape Flattery? — 
Cape Prince of Wales ? — Point Barrow ? . 

Describe the Hudson River — Delaware — Mississippi — Colorado — 
Rio Grande — Columbia — ^Yukon — M issouri — Arkansas — Ohio. 

Where is Lake Ontario? — Lake Erie? — Lake Huron? — Lake 
Michigan ? — Lake Superior ? — Lake of the Woods ? — Yellowstone 
Lake? — Great Salt Lake? — Tulare Lake? 

Where are the Appalachian Mountains? — Rocky Mountains? — 
Sierra Nevada Mountains? — Cascade Range? — Coast Range? — 
Mount St. Elias ?— Pike's Peak ?~Mitcheirs High Peak? 

Where is New York ? — Boston ? — Albany ? — Philadelphia ? — 
Washington ? — Charleston ? — Atlanta ? — New Orleans ? — Brooklyn ? 
— Nashville ? — Chicago ? — St. Louis ? — Denver? — St. Paul ? — Santa 
Yk ? — Cmcinnati ? — San Francisco ? — Sitka ? — Portland ? 



1. After Columbus visited America the Spaniards 
sent out many other expeditions. They made them- 
selves owners of most of the West Indies, of Mex- 
ico, and of the Central American States. 

2. For about a hundred years they were almost 
the only white people in North America. But other 
nations began to think that they, as well as the 
Spaniards, should have part of the New World. 

3. In the year 1497 the King of England fitted 
out several ships, and gave the command of them to 
a sailor named Cabot. In June of that year Cabot 
re-discovered the land Leif Erikson had visited so 
many years before, and named it Newfoundland. 

4. But many attempts were made before a colony 
really became settled, and several times did the 
people give it up, and go back to England. 

5. At last, in 1607, a colony of English people 
vas established at Jamestown, Virginia. Thirteen 



years afterwards another colony crossed the ocean 
and settled at Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

6. Many other settlements were made, until finally 
there were thirteen English colonies on or near the 
Atlantic sea-coast. 

7. At first they were governed by the King of 
England, but in 1776 they joined themselves to- 
gether and formed a government called the United 
States. 

8. From all parts of Europe there came people 
to live in the new country. They spread from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean, and built up 
qne of the most powerful nations in the world. 

9. The United -States extends from the Atlantic 
Ocean on the east to the Pacific Ocean on the west. 
Its surface shows three natural divisions, the West- 
em Highlands, the Eastern Highlands, and the 
Great Central Plain. 



10. The Western Highlands are a part of the I 17. The Western Highlands produce gold and 
great mountain-system which extends the whole silver more abundantly than any other part of the 
length of the American Continent Their greatest . world. Forests are extensive, and most of the val- 
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leys are fertile. But little rain falls in the Great 
Basin, and this region is, therefore, almost barren. 

1 8. The Great Central Plain lies between the two 
highlands. This great plain is about two thousand 
miles from east to west. It slopes from the high- 
lands to the Mississippi River, and from the Height 
of Land to the Gulf of Mexico. 

19. The greater part of this valley is drained by 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries. This river, 
measured to the head-waters of the Missouri, is the 
longest river in the world, and has more than 20,000 
miles of water on which river-steamers can ride. 

20. That part of the Great Central Plain west of 
the Missouri River is called the Plains. It slopes 
so gently up to the foot of the Rocky Mountains 
that one can hardly imagine it anything but a level 
plain. 

21. The Great Central Plain is a vast farming 
land. Although it is not thickly settled, it pro- 
duces more grain and cotton than any other part 
of the world. It produces also a large amount of 
sugar. 

22. The Eastern Highlands extend almost to the 
Gulf of Mexico. They include most of the ranges 
which form the Appalachian Mountain System. 

23. The slopes of these mountains send the rivers 
east into the Atlantic, south into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and west into the Mississippi River. 

24. From the base of these mountains to the 
ocean is the Atlantic Plain. It contains two-fifths 
of the population of the United States. Most of 
the large commercial and manufacturing cities of 
the United States are situated in this plain. The 
coast lowlands produce nearly all the rice grown 
in this country. 

25. The vast beds of coal and iron ore, the ex- 
tensive water-power of the streams, and the facil- 
ities for commerce, have made the Atlantic Plain 
one of the richest regions in the world. 

26. There is nearly every kind of climate in the 
United States. In the southern part it is almost 
tropical, but in the northern part there are long, 
cold winters and warm, moist summers. 

27. The climate of the Pacific Slope, however, is 



different from that of any other part Here there 
are two seasons, a rainy and a dry season. The 
winters are warm, and but little snow falls. 

28. The people of the United States number 
nearly sixty-three millions. They represent sev- 
eral races — ^the descendants of European settlers, 
the native Indians, and the Negroes. 

29. The descendants of European colonists are 
the ruling class. They are noted for their educa- 
tion, intelligence, and enterprise. 

30. The Indians, of whom^ there are about 275,000, 
live mostly in the Western Highlands and Indian 
Territory. Some of the tribes are partly civilized, 
but most of them are still in a savage state. 

31. The Negroes are the descendants of slaves 
brought from Africa. They are chiefly ferm la- 
borers and live in the southern part of the United 
States. 

32. There are many Spanish Americans on the 
Pacific coast, who are descendants of the early 
Spanish explorers and the native Indians. Within 
a few years a great number of Chinese coolies have 
also come to this country from China. 

33. In no other part of the world are there so 
many different kinds of employment as in the United 
States, and in no other country are laboring people 
so well paid and so independent. 

34. Farming is carried on in the fertile valleys 
and plains, and mining in the highlands. Com- 
merce and manufactures are the leading employ- 
ments in the large cities. 

35. All the important cities and towns are con- 
nected with one another by means of railways. 
From the seaports vessels exchange the products 
of industry for those of every other country in the 
world. 

36. The United States is a republic formed by the 
union of forty-four states, six territories, and one 
district The government is founded upon a writ- 
ten agreement called the Constitution. 

37. Washington is the city in which Congress 
meets to make the laws of the country, and it is 
therefore the capital. 

38. The chief officer is the President He is 
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chosen every four years. It is his duty to see that 
the laws are obeyed. 

39. Congress is the law-making department of 
the government. It is made up of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. 

40. Each state has a Constitution of its own, and 
the chief officer of the state is called a Governor. 



41. The states are divided into counties, and these 
are again divided into cities and townships, or towns. 
Each county, city, and town has its own laws and 
officers. 

42. In every state there are free public schools 
of all grades. In some states children are com- 
pelled by law to attend school. 



REVIEW^ LESSON. 



When were the first two English colonies founded ? 

A colony was founded at Jamestown, Virginia, in 
1607, and one at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1620. 

When did all the colonies become independent of England ? 

The colonies declared themselves independent of 
England in 1776. 

What did they then become ? 

The colonies then became the United States of 
America. 

What is said of the extent of the United States ? 

It is nearly three thousand miles across from 
east to west, and almost 1600 miles from north to 
south. 

What are the chief physical divisions of the United States ? 

The chief physical divisions are the Western 
Highlands, the Eastern Highlands, and the Great 
Central Plain. 

What is included in the Western Highlands? 

The mountains of the Western Highlands belong 
to the Rocky Mountain System. They enclose the 
Great Basin. 

What are some of the productions of the Western Highlands ? 

The Western Highlands produce gold, silver, and 
quicksilver in great quantities. 

Of what do the Eastern Highlands consist ? 

The Eastern Highlands comprise the Appala- 
chian System. 

What is said of the Eastern Highlands? 

Water-power is abundant, and there are vast 
mines of coal and iron. 

What is the AUantic Plain ? 

The Atlantic Plain is a lowland extending from 
the Appalachian Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean. 

What is said of the Atlantic Plain ? 

More than two-fifths of the population of the 



United States live in the Atlantic Plain. It is noted 
for its great cities, its industries, and its wealth. 

What is the region between the great highlands called ? 

The region between the Eastern and Western 
Highlands is the Great Central Plain. 

What is said of the climate of the United States ? 

The climate of the southern part is almost trop- 
ical. In the northern part there are long, cold win- 
ters and hot summers. 

What is said of the climate of the Pacific Slope ? 

The climate of the Pacific Slope is warm. There 
are but two seasons, a rainy and a dry one. 

What is said of the Great Basin ? 

In the Great Basin the lack of rain makes it an 
almost barren country. 

Of what is the United States composed ? 

It is composed of forty-four states, six terri- 
tories, and one district 

Upon what is the government founded ? 

The government is founded upon a written agree- 
ment called " The Constitution of the United States." 

Who is the chief officer of the United States ? and for how long 
a time is he chosen? 

The President is the chief officer of the United 
States. He is chosen for four years. 

Of what is the Congress composed ? 

Congress is composed of a Senate and a House 
of Representatives. 

Who is the chief officer of each state ? 

The chief officer of each state is the Governor. 

How are the states divided ? 

The states are divided into counties, and these are 
again divided into cities and townships, or towns. 

What is said of education ? 

There are free public schools in every part of 
the country. 
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Questions on the Map. 



Where are the New England States? How many are there? 
Which stale extends farthest north ? — south ? Which is the largest 
state of the group ? — the smallest ? What country northeast ? What 
water southeast ? 

Which of these states has the most coast ? Which has no coast ? 
What is the low land along the coast of these states called ? Ans, 
— TJke Atlantic Plain. In what direction do most of the rivers 
flow ? What is the general slope of the land ? Which state has tlie 
most lakes? 

Maine.— What country north? What state west? What bays 
indent the coast ? What large island south ? What river flows into 
Penobscot Bay ? What large lakes in Maine ? What is the group 
of lakes in the eastern part called ? What other large rivers in the 
state ? What mountain northeast of Moosehead Lake ? 

What and where is the capital? — the principal seaport? What 
large town on the Penobscot River ? — on the Androscoggin River ? 

New Hampshire. — What country north? — state and ocean 
east? — state south? — west? How many miles of sea-coast has 
New Hampshire? Ans. — Eighteen miles. What cluster of mount- 
ains m the northern port ? Name two peaks of this cluster. What 
mountain in the southern part? What is the largest lake in this 
state? What river is its outlet? 

What and where b the capital ? What other two cities on the 
same river ? What is the chief seaport ? 

Vermont. — ^What country north ? What state east ? — south ? 
— state and lake west? What river flows between New Hampshire 
and Vermont ? What range of mountaiiis cross the state from north 
to south ? In what general direction do the rivers flow ? 

What and where is the capital ? What city on Lake Champlain ? 
-^south of the central part of the state ? 



Massachusetts. — What states north?— west? — south? What 
water south and east ? What bays indent the coast ? What capes 
along the coast? What two large islands belong to this state? 
What part of the state is mountainous ? Name the mountains. What 
peak near the Connecticut River ? 

What and where is the capital ? What cities in the northeastern 
part ? What city in the cential part of the state ? 

Rhode Island. — What state north and east? — west? What 
water south? What bay indents the southeastern coast? What 
cape or point on the coast ? Name the capitals. What two cities 
in the northeastern part? 

Connecticut. — ^What is the general slope of this state as 
shown by the rivers? What state north? — east? — west? What 
water and island south? What river divides the state into two 
almost equal parts? What mountains in the western part? 

What and where is the capital ? Name two seaports. 

REVIEW. 

Name the states of this group. Give the capital and the largest 
city of each.* 

Where are the White Mountains? — Hoosac Mountains? — Green 
Mountains ? — Mt. Katahdin ? — Mt. Monadnock ? — Mt. Holyoke ? — 
Greylock Mt. ? — Mt. Mansfield ? 

Where is Cape Elizabeth ?— Cape Cod ?— Point Judith ? 

Where is Machias Bay? — Penobscot Bay? — Cape Cod Bay? — 
Buzzard's Bay? — Narragansett Bay? 

Describe the Penobscot River — the Kennebec — the Merrimac — the 
Connecticut. Where is Moosehead Lake ? — Winnipiseogee Lake ? 

Where is Augusta ? — Portland ? — Bangor ? — Lewiston ? — Con- 
cord ? — Manchester ? — Portsmouth ? — Boston ? — Lowell ? — Wor- 
cesster ? — Providence ? — Newport ? — Hartford ? — New Haven ? 



L Nearly three hundred years ago Captain John 
Smith explored the northeastern part of the United 
States and made an excellent map of the coast. He 
called the country New England in honor of his 
native land. 

2. Six years after, in 1620, a colony of English 
people, known a^ the Pilgrim Fathers, landed at the 
place where the town of Plymouth is now built, and 
made the first settlement. Other settlements were 
afterwards made, and these colonies finally became 
the New England States. 

3. There are six states in this group — Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 



and Connecticut. They form the northeastern group 
of the United States. 

4. There is a narrow strip of lowland along the 
coast, but elsewhere the land is rugged and moun- 
tainous. Lakes and ponds dot the highlands, and 
dense forests of pine and oak cover their surface. 

5. The climate of these states, especially in the 
northern part, is severe. The short, hot summers 
are followed by long and cold winters. 

6. The streams which flow from the highlands 
are used to turn the mill-wheels, and all over New 

* The capital of each state is in this ttpb, the largest city in TIIS 
I TYK| other ixnpoitant cities in thit typo. 

»1 
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is a cluster of peaks called the White Mountains, 
several of whose summits are more than a mile 
high. Mount Washington is the highest peak. 

1 2. The state is well wooded. A fine, hard build- 
ing-stone called granite is extensively quarried. 

1 3. Concord is the capital. Manchester is a large 
city, where cotton goods and steam fire-engines are 
manufactured. Portsmouth is the only harbor. 

14. Vermont. — Vermont is the only state of 
this group which has no sea-coast. It is noted for 
fine horses and cattle, and for its quarries of beau- 
tiful marble. There are many maple-trees, and the 
greater part of our maple-sugar comes from Vermont. 

15. Montpelier is the capital. Rutland is near 
the white-marble quarries. Burlington is a lake- 
port, and an important lumber-market. 

16. Massachusetts. — This state includes the 
islands of Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket. The 
land along the coast is low. In the west are the 
Berkshire Hills and the Hoosac Mountains. 

17. Massachusetts is one of the most thickly- 
peopled states in the Union. It is also one of the 
first in the value of manufactures and fisheries. 



18. Boston^ the capital, is noted for its schools 
and fine libraries. It is the chief leather-goods 
market in the world. Lowell has many cotton-fac- 
tories. Worcester y in the central part of the state, is 
one of the richest cities in New England. 

19. Connecticut. — Connecticut is among the 
leading manufacturing states. More cutlery, 
watches, sewing-machines, and clocks are made 
in Connecticut than in all the rest of the United 
States. The southern part is low land, and in the 
centre of the state are the rich farm-lands of the 
Connecticut Valley. 

20. Hartford is the capital. New Haven is the 
seat of Yale College, one of the oldest universities 
in the United States. 

21. Rhode Island. — Rhode Island \s the small- 
est and most thickly-peopled state in the Union. 
Some of the largest cotton-mills in the United 
States are in Rhode Island. 

22. Providence, one of the capitals, is the largest 
city. More jewelry is made here than in any 
other city in the Union. Newport^ also a capital, 
is a noted summer resort 
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Name the states of this group. Give the capital and the largest 
city of each. 

By whom were the New England States first settled ? 

The New England States were first settled by 
people called the Pilgrims. They landed at Ply- 
mouth in 1620. 

What is said of the surface of this section ? 

Most of the coast is low. The interior is rugged 
and mountainous. Lakes and ponds are numerous. 

"^"hat is said of the climate ? 

The winters are long and cold. The summers 
are short and warm. 

"What are the chief resources of these states ? 

The chief resources of these states are the vast for- 
ests of pine, and the quarries of granite and marble. 

"What is said of the rivers ? 

P'ew of the rivers arc navigable. Their swift cur- 
rents and falls are used to turn the wheels of mills. 

What is said of the fisheries ? 

The fisheries are more extensive than those of 
any other group of states. 



AMiat is the employment of most of the people ? 

Most of the people are employed in manu&c- 
tures, in the fisheries, and in commerce. 

For what is Maine noted ? 

Maine is noted for its extensive pine forests and 
its shipbuilding. 

For what are New Hampshire and Vermont noted ? 

New Hampshire and Vermont are noted for their 
fine horses and cattle, and their quarries of granite 
and marble. 

For what axe Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut 
noted ? 

More cotton goods, leather goods, watches, clocks, 
jewelry, sewing-machines, and fire-arms are made 
in these states than in any other part of the con- 
tinent 

What are the chief commercial centres of these states ? 

Boston and Portland are the chief se^orts. 
Lowell, Manchester, and Providence are noted for 
cotton-manufactures. 
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Questions on the Map. 



Name the states that form this group. What countries of Europe 
are in the same latitude ? {See margin of Map.) What country of 
Asia ? Which of these states border on the lakes ? — on the ocean ? 
Into what do the rivers of the northern part flow? — the eastern 
part? — the western part? 

Which state has the greatest number of lakes ? The Eastern High- 
lands include a part of what mountain-system? Ans. — The Appa- 
lachian Mountain System. What is the general direction of the 
mountains ? What state of this group lies entirely in the Atlantic 
Plain? What large island east? 

New York. — What lakes form part of the northern boundary? 
What states east of New Yoik?— south? Where are the highlands 
of this state ? What peak in the Adirondack Mountains ? What 
lar::e lake between Vermont and New York? What river in the 
eastern part flows into New York Bay ? Into what do the rivers of 
the northeastern part of the state How ? What river connects Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario? 

What and where is the capital ? — ^the largest city ? What city on 
Lake Erie ? — near Lake Ontario ? — near the centre of the state ? 

Pennsylvania. — ^What parallel forms part of the northern bound- 
arv ? What state and lake north ? — river east ? — states east ? — south ? 
— west ? What mountain -ranges in Pennsylvania ? What laj^e river 
crosses the eastern part of the state ? What river in the northwest- 
em part ? 

WTiat and where is the capital ? — the largest city ? What two cities 
in the western part ? At the head of what river are they situated ? 

New Jersey. — What state north ? What ocean east ? What bay 
and river west ? Where are the highlands in New Jersey ? What 
bay indents the southern coast ? What cape at the southern extrem- 
ity ? By what is the coast bordered ? Ans, — By lortv, sandy, wave- 
formed islands. 

What and where is the capital? — the largest city? What two 
cities near Jersey City ? What city opposite Philadelphia, Pa. ? 

Delaware. — What state north ? — bay and ocean east ? — state south 
and west ? What can you say as to the size of this state ? In what 
plain does Delaware lie ? What cape on the eastern coast ? 

What and where is the capital ? — the largest city ? 

Maryland.— In what part of the state are the highlands ? What 



bay almost divides Maryland into two parts ? What river flows into 
it in the northern part ? What river between Maryland and Virginia ? 
Into what does it flow ? 

What and where is the capital ? — the largest city ? — ^the chief sea- 
port? 

District of Columbia. — What river between this District and 
Virginia ? What city in this District ? 

Virginia. — What is the general slope of the land in the eastern 
l^art of Virginia? What three rivers of this state flow into Ches- 
apeake Bay ? In what direction does the Shenandoah River flow ? 
Why ? Ans. — Because the valley slopes toivards ike north. What 
mountains in Virginia ? What peaks in the Blue Ridge ? What 
swamp in the southeastern part? 

What and where is the capital ? What city south of the capital ? 
' What important city near the mouth of the James River ? 

West Virginia. — What state southeast ? What two rivers form 
the western boundary ? What river flows across the southern part of 
the state into the Ohio River? What is the general slope of the 
surface ? 

What and where is the capital ? What city in the northwestern 
part of the state ? What name is given to the region west of Penn- 
sylvania ? Ans. — 7^hf Pan-Handle, . 

REVIEW. 

How many states in this section ? Which has the greatest num- 
ber of lakes ? — the most highland ? "Which is the smallest state ? 
Which is almost divided into two parts by Chesapeake Bay? 

Where are the Adirondack Mountains ? — the Catskill ? — the Blue 
Ridge ? — the Alleghany ? — Mount Marcy ? — Cedar Mt. ? — Peaks of 
Otter ?— Chestnut Ridge ?— Laurel Ridge ? 

Where is Oneida Lake? — Cayuga? — Seneca? — Long Island 
Sound ? — Delaware Bay ? — Chesapeake Bay ? — Dismal Swamp ? 

Describe the Hudson River — ^the Delaware— the Susquehanna — 
the Alleghany — the Potomac — the James — the Great Kanawha. 

Where is Albany ?— New York Gty?— Buflalo ?— Philadelphia? 
— Pittsburg ? — Harrisburg ? — Jersey City ?— Trenton ?— Newark ? 
— Dover ? — Wilmin<rton ? — Baltimore ? — Annapolis ? — Richmond ? 
—Washington ?— Norfolk ?— Charleston ?— Wheeling ? 



1 . The Middle Atlantic States comprise New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
g^inia, and West Virginia. They are southwest of the 
New England States, and are about twice as large. 

2. These states are mainly in the Eastern High- 
lands and the Atlantic Plain. The northern part 
slopes towards the Great Lakes, the western part 



towards the Ohio River, and the eastern part 
towards the Atlantic Ocean. 

3. The ranges of the Appalachian System cross 
this section from northeast to southwest. The 
principal ranges are the Alleghany and the Blue 
Mountains. The highest peaks, however, are the 
clusters of the Adirondacks and the Catskills. 

55 



4- Because these states extend so iar north and 
south, there is a great variety of climate. In the 
north the winters are very cold, but in the south- 
ern part they are moderate and pleasant. There is 
an abundance of rain in every part. 

5. The soil of the river-valleys is very fertile, but 
along the coast it is sandy and poor. Much of the 
coast-plain consists of swamps. 

6. The highland regions are noted for the great 
quantities of iron, coal, petroleum, and salt which 
are produced. Nickel and zinc are also found. 

7. The people are chiefly descendants of the early 



group there are many colored people. 1 

8. New York. — New York is the largest state 
of this division. In the eastern part the land is I 
mountainous and covered with forests. 

g. There are two groups of lakes in the state- 
one in the northeastern, the other in the ccntri 
part. Like those of the New England States, thcv 
are long and narrow. 

10. New York Bay is one of the finest ha^bor^ 
in the world. Vessels from every port are cor- ; 
stantly coming and going. New York has also * 
long lake coast, and is the leading state in com- I 
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constructed in Pennsylvania. In the number of people, and in 
the value of the manufactures, this state is second to New York. 

19. Harrisburg is the capital. PhUadelphia is the third city 
of the United States in population. It is noted for its factories ' 
and mills, and is one of the greatest coal markets in the world. 
More than five hundred trains enter and leave the city every 
day. 

20. Pittsburg is noted for its manufactures of iron and glass, 
ThU riKr ic Unlif«i «nJ K„t»^ i,„ «-»..„i g^g^ wWch abouHcIs 



II. From the feirms of New York 
come great quantities of butter, cheese, 
grain, and wheat; while the orchards 
and gardens yield fruits and vegeta- 
bles. New York is often called the 
" Empire State " because of the num- 
ber of its people, the wealth of its 
products, and the extent of its com- 



12. Albany is the 
capital. It is at 
the eastern end of 
the great Erie Canal, 
which crosses the 
state from Lake Erie 
to the Hudson Riv- 
er. By means of this 
canal the produce of 
the west can be car- 
ried by water to the 
Atlantic Coast. 

13. NewYorkCity, 
at the mouth of the 
Hudson River,isthe 
largest city on the 
Western Continent 
and oneof the largest 
in the world. 

14. Brooklyn, the 
fourth city in the 
United States, is 
connected with 
New York City by 
a bridge built over the East River. 
suspension bridge in the world. 

15. Buffalo is the metropolis of the western part of the 
state. It is the western end of the Erie Canal, and is a great 
lake-port and grain market. 

16. Penn8ylvanla. — This state is more or less rugged. 
Mountain-ridges cross it from northeast to southwest. It 
has no sea-coast, but the Delaware River and Bay afford an 
easy passage to the Atlantic Ocean. 

17. Pennsylvania ranks first in producing useful minerals. 
Nearly ail the petroleum, half the iron, and two-thirds of the 
coal produced in the United States come from this state. 

18. Most of the iron vessels built in the United States are 



uildlnci, PblUdelphlB. 



This bridge is the longest 



!^ew Jersey are bor- 
5 and -tides. In the 
art of the state is a 
:s are raised for the 
re than half the cran- 
rown in New Jersey, 
of fine pottery and 
icy surpasses every 
:-mines are the most 
lent. 

23. Trenton is the 
capital. It has the 
most extensive pot- 
teries in the United 
States. Newark,\^<i 
largest city, is a great 
manufacturing cen- 
tre. Jewelry, rub- 
ber goods, leather 
goods, and many 
other articles are 
made here. 

24. Jersey City is the centre of a great 
railway business. Many foreign steam- 
ships land here. /'(T/f«o/j has the largest 
silk-factories in the United States. 

25. Delaware. — Delaware is the 
smallest state except Rhode Island. 
The surface is low, and the soil and 
climate make it a fine country for 
fruit, vegetables, and wheat. Peach- 
growing is one of the chief indus* 
tries. 

26. Denier is the capital. Wilming- 
ton has one of the largest locomotive 



Pltuburt and 

and railway-car factories in the United States. 
Many iron vessels are built here. 

27. Maryland. — The Appalachian Mountains 
cross the western part of Maryland, and Chesa- 
peake Bay almost divides the state into two parts. 
The smaller of these is called the Eastern Shore. 

28. The soil is a sort of sandy clay, well suited 
to the raising of fruit, grain, and tobacco. 

29. The oyster-beds in Chesapeake Bay produce 
the finest of oysters, and thousands of bushels are 
taken from them ever>' year. The swamp-lands 
near the bay abound in wild water-fowl. 

30. Annapolis, the capital, is on the western shore 
of the bay, and has a naval school where boys are 
fitted for the United States navy. 

31. Baltimore is the largest city and seaport. It 
is noted for its large flour-mills, cotton- factories, and 
fruit- and oyster-canneries. 

32. The District of Columbia. — ^The District 
of Columbia lies on the eastern shore of the Poto- 
mac River. It contains about 70 square miles, and 
was given by Maryland to the United States for the 
use of the government. 

33. Washington is the capital of the United States. 
It is noted for its broad streets and beautiful marble 
buildings. 

34. The building in which the President lives is 
called the White House. Congress meets to make 
laws for the whob country in a magnificent structure 



Alligbiay City. 

called the Capitol. Washington Monument is the 
highest in the world. 

35. Virginia. — The western part of Virginia is 
very mountainous; the central part is high roilinj 
land which slopes towards the ocean ; the eastern 
part is low and marshy and forms a part of the At- 
lantic Plain. Mineral springs are found throughout 
the highlands. 

36. The valleys are noted for the large crops of 
tobacco, wheat, and corn which they produce. 

37. The land between the Alleghany Mountains 
and the Blue Ridge is often spoken of as the " gar- 
den-spot of Virginia," because it is so fertile. 

38. Richmond is the capital and largest cit^-. It 
has large flour-mills, tobacco- factories, and iron- 
works. Norfolk has one of the finest harbors on 
the Atlantic Coast, and is the principal seaport. 

39. West Virginia. — Nearly all of West Vir- 
ginia lies in tlie Mississippi Basin. The surface is 
mountainou.s, with forests of oak and hemlock 
growing on the uplands. The valleys of the Po- 
tomac and Shenandoah Rivers are noted for their 
beautiful scenery. 

40. The state ranks high in the production of 
coal, iron, petroleum, and salt. Sheep-raising and 
dairy-farming are carried on. 

41. Charleston, the capital, is the centre of the 
salt region. Wlieeling is the largest city, and is 
engaged in iron and other manufactures. 
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Name the states of this groap. Give the capital, largest city, and 
principal seaport of each. 

Where are the Middle Atlantic States sitaated ? 

The Middle Atiantic States are situated mainly 
in the Eastern Highlands and the Atlantic Plain. 

How does their surface slope ? 

Their surface slopes northward towards the Great 
Lakes, eastward to the Atlantic Ocean, and west- 
ward towards the Ohio River. 

What moantain-ranges extend along this section ? 

The Alleghany and Blue Mountains extend from 
northeast to southwest The clusters of the Adi- 
rondack and Catskill Mountains are in the northern 
part. 

What are the principal rivers of these states ? 

The Hudson, Delaware, and Potomac Rivers are 
the largest streams of the eastern slope ; the Ohio, of 
the western ; and the St. Lawrence, of the northern. 

What is said of the soil of these states ? 

Along the river valleys the soil is fertile, but on 
the coast it is sandy and poor. 

What of the climate of these states ? * 

In the northern part the winters are long and 
cold ; in the southern part they are mild. The sum- 
mers are warm and moist. 

What is said of the minerals of the states of this groap ? 

The highland regions produce more coal, iron- 
ore, and petroleum than any other part of the 
United States. 

What are the chief occupations of the people ? 

Farming is the chief occupation in the fertile 
river-valleys, mining in the highlands, and com- 
merce and manufactures along the coast 

In what does New York excel ? 

New York is the foremost state of the Union in 
wealth and population. Its dairy- and orchard- 
products exceed those of any other state. 

For what is New York City famous ? 

New York City is the largest city in the Western 
Continent Its manufactures, commerce, and wealth 
surpass those of any other city. 

What other important cities in New York ? 

Brooklyn is the fourth city in size in the United 
States. Buflalo is a lake-port and grain market 



For what is Pennsylvania noted ? 

Pennsylvania produces half the iron, two-thirds 
of the coal, and the greater part of the petroleum 
and natural gas obtained in the United States. 

What is said of Philadelphia ? 

Philadelphia is the third city of the United 
States in population. It is noted for the great 
variety and value of its manufactures. 

For what is Pittsburg noted ? 

Pittsburg is noted for its iron, steel, and glass 
manufactures. The city is lighted and heated by 
natural gas. 

What is said of New Jersey? 

In the northern part manufacturing is the chief 
industry ; in the southern part, garden-iarming. 

In what does New Jeisey excel ? 

More fine pottery and silk goods are made than 
in any other state. More cranberries are grown 
than in any other state. 

For what are Trenton and Patason noted ? 

Trenton manufactures more pottery, and Paterson 
more silk, than any other city in the Union. 

For what is Delaware noted ? 

Delaware is noted for its peach orchards, and for 
its locomotive and iron steamship building works 
at Wilmington. 

In what does Maryland excel ? 

Maryland has the most extensive oyster-fisheries 
in the world. 

What is said of Annapolis ? — of Baltimore ? 

Annapolis is the seat of the United States Naval 
Academy. Baltimore contains many cotton fac- 
tories. It has also a large foreign commerce. 

What is the District of Columbia ? 

The District of Columbia is a tract of land set 
apart for the use of the government It contains 
Washington, the capital of the United States. 

For what is Virginia noted ? 

Virginia is one of the oldest of the United States. 
It produces large crops of tobacco. 

In what does West Virginia excel ? 

West Virginia is among the first states in pro- 
ducing iron, salt, and petroleum. Most of the nails 
made in the United States are made in Wheeling. 
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" keys " south of Florida. Unlike the other coast 
islands, the keys are reefs of limestone that were 
built by coral polyps. 

8. The climate of these states is warm and 
moist. Except in the highlands, snow is rarely 
seen. Often the winters alonj the Gulf coast are 
nearly as warm as the summers in New England, 
and the magnolia, palm, wild jessamine, and cypress 
are always green. 

g. The lowlands along the eastern coast yield all 
the rice grown in the United States. The Gulf coast 
furnishes most of the sugar. The most valuable 
crop is cotton, and these states lead the world in 
its production. The famous sea-island cotton grows 
on the islands that skirt the coast of Georgia. 

10. A little way back of the low swampy coast 
is a strip of sandy land called the " pine barrens." 
It is covered with pine trees, and from the sap of 
these tar, pitch, and turpentine are made. These 
products arc called naval stores. 

11. Coal, excellent iron-ore, and gold are found 



many of the coast isl- 
ands in the Gulf of Mexico contain vast beds of salt. 

12. North Carolina. — North Carolina has a 
broken and marshy coa:;t. The islands and sand- 
spits nearly shut in two large lagoons called 
"sounds." There are few good harbors. The 
pine barrens of this state produce more naval 
stores than any other part of the world. 

13. Raleigh, the capital, is a great cotton market 
The oak-trees that grow in the streets are so large 
that Raleigh is called the "Oty of Oaks." Wil- 
vtington and Ncwbeme are the only seaports. 

14. South Carolina. — South Carolina produces 
more rice than any other state in the Union. In 
the southern part there is found a kind of mcrl 
which is put on the soil to make it rich. 

15. Columbia is the capital. Charleston is the 
largest city and seaport. Part of the city was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in 1886. 

16. Georgia. — This is the richest and most pop- 
ulous state in this group. Mines of gold, coal, iron, 
and marble are found in the mountains. No other 
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southern state has so many cotton and woolen 
mills as this state. 

17. Atlanta is the capital and largest city. More 
railways centre here than in any other city of these 
states- Savannah is the chief seaport 

1 8. Florida. — Florida is a long, narrow peninsula, 
skirted in the southern part with coral reefs. The 
great cypress swamps are called the Everglades. 

19. The climate and soil are well suited to the 
raising of fruits and vegetables. The oranges of 
Florida are noted for their fine flavor. 

20. Tallafiassee is the capital. St. Au'gustine is 
one of the oldest towns in the United States. Key 
West^ the most southerly city in the Union, is noted 
for its sponge-fisheries and tobacco trade with Cuba. 

21. Tennessee. — ^Tennessee is the only state 
of this group that has no sea-coast. The eastern 
part is mountainous ; the middle part is hilly, and 
is noted for its fine horses and cattle. 

22. The western section is a level prairie. In 
this part of the state are nearly all the cotton plan- 
tations and tobacco farms. Coal, iron, and marble 
are mined in the highlands. 



23. Nashville is the capital and largest city. 
Memphis is a river-port, from which cotton is sent 
to New Orleans. 

24. Alabama. — ^The northern part of this state 
is mountainous, and contains extensive mines of 
coal and iron. 

25. In the extreme north is the valley of the 
Tennessee River, noted for its fertile land and beau- 
tiful scenery. Farming is the chief employment, 
and cotton, com, grain, and fruits are raised. 

26. Montgomery is the capital. Mobile is a large 
seaport and cotton market. Birmingham^ near the 
centre of the state, is noted for its extensive iron 
manufactures. 

27. Mississippi. — Mississippi, in proportion to 
its size and population, yields more cotton than 
any other state. Along the Mississippi River dikes 
are built to prevent the overflow of the water. 

28. The making of cotton-seed oil is an import- 
ant industry. Lumber and naval stores are manu- 
factured in the pine barrens in the south. 

29. Jackson is the capital. Vicksburg is the 
largest city and a great cotton-shipping place. 



REVIEW LESSON. 



Name the states of this section. Give the capital of each. 
In what port of the United States are these states situated ? 

They occupy the southeastern part. 

What b said of the surface of these states ? 

The greater part is a plain. The Eastern High- 
lands extend into the northeastern part. 

How are the islands which skirt the coast formed ? 

They are formed by the waves and winds which 
push back the mud brought down by the rivers. 

What is said of the surface of the Atlantic Plain ? 

The upper part of the Atlantic Plain is high, 
rolling land. The lower part consists of sandy 
pine barrens and coast-swamps. 

What are the " keys " in the southern part of Florida ? 

The keys of Florida are coral reefs. 

What is said of the climate of these states ? 

The climate is generally warm and moist 

In what do North Carolina and South Carolina excel ? 

North Carolina produces more naval stores, and 
South Carolina more rice, than any other state. 



For what is Tennessee noted ? 

The middle region is noted for its fine horses 
and cattle. The western part produces cotton and 
tobacco ; the eastern part, coal, iron, and marble. 

What are the chief products of Georgia and Alabama ? 

Coal and iron are mined in the highlands ; cotton 
is produced in the lowlands. 

For what is Florida noted ? 

Florida is noted for its mild, equable climate, its 
tropical fruits, and its sponge-fisheries. 

In what does Mississippi excel ? 

Mississippi, in proportion to its size and popula- 
tion, produces more cotton than any other state. 

Name some of the principal cities of the Atlantic Plain. 

Wilmington is a market and shipping port for naval 
stores, Charleston for rice, and Savannah for cotton. 

Name the le<'iding cities of the Gulf Slope. 

Atlanta is noted for manufactures. Mobile and 
Vicksburg are cotton markets. Key West is noted 
for its sponge-fisheries and tobacco-trade. 
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CENTRAL STATES 



EASTERN SECTION. 



Questions on the Map. 



Name the states of this section. In what part of the United States 
are they ? Which of them is almost surrounded by water ? Which 
extends farthest north ? — south ? — east ? — west ? 

li the surface of these states level or mountainous ? What waters 
north and northeast? Name these lakes. Which of them is the 
largest ? Which is the highest above the sea-level ? How does the 
depth of Lake Erie compare with that of Lake Superior ? Which 
have the same level ? What bay indents the eastern coast of Mich- 
igan ? — of Wisconsin ? What strait between upper and lower Mich- 
igan? What island northwest of Michigan? Into what water is 
the northern ])art of this section drained ? — the southern part ? 

VS^isconsin. — What lake and state north ? — bay and lake east ? — 
Slate south ? — slates west ? What lakes in the eastern part ? What is 
the general direction of the river? ? What river begins on the bound- 
ary-line between Michigan and Wisconsin ? Into what does it flow ? 

What and where is the capital ? — the metropolis ? 

Michigan. — What can you say of Michigan as to its extent of 
coast -line? What natural division does each half of the state form? 
By what lakes is upper Michigan bordered? — lower Michigan? 
What strait connects Lake Huron with Lake Michigan ? 

What and where is the capital? What other city on the same 
river? What lake-port in the southeaster.! part? 

Ohio. — ^What state and lake north ? What states east ? — ^south ? 
— stale west ? What river with its tributaries drains most of the sur- 
face ? What river crosses the northwestern part of the state ? By 
what are Lake Erie and the Ohio River connected ? Ans. — TA^y 
are connected by several canals. 

What and where Ls the capital ? — the largest city ? Name two 
lake-ports. 

Indiana. — What state and lake north? — state east? — west? 
What river between Indiana and Kentucky ? What canal connects 
the Ohio River with Lake Erie ? 



What and where is the capital ? — the lai^est city ? What dty on 
the Ohio River in the southwestern part of the state ? 

Illinois. — By what states is Illinois surrounded? W^hat river 
forms the western boundary? — part of the eastern? What is the 
largest river wholly within this state ? In what direction does the 
land slope? 

What and where is the capital ? — the largest city ? What city on 
the Illinois River ? What town at the junction of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers ? 

Kentucky. — ^What rivers form natural boundaries for Kentucky / 
Into what do the rivers within the state flow ? Where are the high- 
lands of this state ? What mountains between Kentucky and .Vir- 
ginia? In what direction does the surface slope? What celebrated 
cave near Green River ? 

W^hat and where is the capital? — the largest city? What two 
cities opposite Cincinnati, O. ? 

REVIEW. 

Name the states of this section — the Great Lakes. Which state 
forms two peninsulas ? Which has the greatest extent of lake-coast ? 
Which has no coast ? 

Where are the Cumberland Mountains? — Kentucky Ridge? 
Where is Mammoth Cave? 

^Vhe^e is the Strait of Mackinac {mak^in d)7 — Saginaw Bay? — 
Isle Royale ? — ^Green Bay ? — Lake Winnebago ? 

Describe the St. Clair River — the Ohio (see map of United States) 
— the Kentucky — the Wabash — the Illinois — the Wisconsin. 

^Tiere is Madison ? — Milwaukee ? — Lansing ? — Detroit ? — Colum- 
bus ? — Cincinnati ? — Toledo ? — I ^uisville ? — Indianapolis ? — Terre 
Haute (ter-ri hdt^) ? — Fort Wayne ? — Springfield ? — Cliicago ? — 
Quincy ? 



1. All the region which now forms these states 
once belonged to France, and our first knowledge 
of it begins with the accounts of the Frenchmen 
who explored it. 

2. In 1 541 a Spanish adventurer, De Soto, had 
discovered the Mississippi River. He was already 
stricken with death when he first looked upon its 
waters, and his soldiers sunk his body in the river 
at the dead of night. 

3. For more than one hundred years after De 
Soto's death no white man traveled through this 
region. Then Father Marquette {tnar-ket'), a French 



Jesuit missionary, heard of the river from some In- 
dians, and determined to visit it. 

4. With a trader named Joliet {cho-le-a') and 
some Indian guides, he made a journey in a canoe 
down the Wisconsin River to the Mississippi, and 
down the Mississippi to the mouth of the Arkansas. 

5. A few years later La Salle {la sal'), a French 
trader, made his way down the river to the Gulf of 
Mexico. He named the whole valley Louisiana, in 
honor of the French king, Louis XIV. 

6. The French people had hoped to found a great 
empire in this valley, but in 1763 all this territory 
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8. These states are sometimes called the prairie 
states, because of the level plains, which the early 
French explorers called prairies. In the southeast 
there are mountains; in the noith the surface is 
very rugged and rocky. There is much timber 
along the river-bottoms and on the gravelly land. 

9. All the land except Michigan and a narrow 
strip along the Great Lakes is drained by the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries. The divide between the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi is only a few feet 
high. 

10. No other part of the world produces so 
much corn, wheat, and oats as the prairie lands of 
this section. Besides the great grain farms, there 
are the largest coal-fields and the richest copper- 
mines in the world. 

11. Most of the people came from the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic States. They are noted 
for their enterprise. 

12. Michigan. — Michigan borders four of the 



Great Lakes, and has more lake-coast than any 
other state. It consists of two peninsulas. 

1 3. The upper peninsula yields immense quantities 
of iron ore, and contains the richest copper-mines 
in the world. The lower peninsula is very fertile. 
Farming and sheep-raising arc the leading pur- 
suits, and lumber and salt are extensively produced 

14. Lansing is the capital. Dciroi/has the best 
harbor on the lakes. 

15. Wisconsin. — Wisconsin has a rolling sur- 
face, and is dotted with thousands of lakes. All 
over the state are mounds and earthworks made 
by a people who lived here before the Indians. 

16. There are great forests of pine in the state, 
and lumber is shipped from Green Bay to all the 
large cities along the ■ lakes. Grain- and dair)'- 
farming are the chief employments. 

17. Madison is the capital. AfUwaukee, the 
largest city, is an important lake-port 
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18. Ohio. — Ohio is one of the richest and most 
thickly peopled states in this group. The soil is 
wonderfully fertile, and the streams flowing through 
the valley lands yield an abundant water-power. 

19. Columbus is the capital. Cincinnati is a great 
trade centre, and the largest city in the valley gf the 
Ohio River. Cleveland is noted for its iron and 
copper smelting furnaces. Toledo is a grain market. 

20. Indiana. — ^The surface of Indiana consists 
of broad level prairie lands, covered here and there 
with timber. In the southeastern part, however, the 
surface is hilly. Grain is the chief product, and 
stock-raising is an important industry. 

21. Indianapolis, the capital, is the largest city in 
the United States not on navigable water. Evans- 
ville is an important river-port. 

22. Iliinois. — Except the bluffs along the rivers, 
the whole state is one vast rolling prairie. It slopes 



to the Mississippi River on the west and to the Ohio 
River on the southeast 

23. Illinois ranks first in the raising of wheat, 
corn, and oats, and in the amount of land that is 
cultivated. There are large fields of coal, quarries 
of building-stone, and mines of lead and zinc. 

24. Springfield is the capital. Chicago is the 
largest city. It is one of the largest railway centres 
and grain markets in the world. 

25. Kentucky. — This is the oldest state west of 
the Alleghany Mountains. The fertile blue-grass 
region is famous for fine horses and cattle. Ken- 
tucky produces more tobacco than any other state. 

26. Much of the surface is underlaid with lime- 
stone, in which the water has left wonderful caverns. 
One of these. Mammoth Cave, is the largest known. 

27. Frankfort is the capital. Louisville^ the chief 
city, is the* largest tobacco market in the world* 



REVIEW LESSON. 



Name the states of this section. Give the capital and principal 
city of each. 

To what nation did this region formerly belong ? 

All this region formerly belonged to the French 
people, who had hoped to found a great empire here. 

What explorers visited this region ? 

Father Marquette explored the Mississippi as far 
as the Arkansas. La Salle explored it to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Where are these Central States situated ? 

The Central States extend from the Eastern 
Highlands almost to the Rocky Mountains. The 
eastern section reaches to the Mississippi River. 

What is said of the surface of this section ? 

It is rugged in the north and in the south, but 
the central part consists of rolling prairies. 

What river, with its tributaries, drains these states ? 

Almost the whole surface is drained by the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. 

What is said of the forests of these states ? 

The northern part is covered with forests of pine, 
the river-bottoms with oak, maple, and hickory. 

What minerals are found ? 

The largest coal-fields and the richest copper- 
mines in the world are in this section. There are 
also large beds of iron ore. 



In what else do these states excel ? 

They produce more com, wheat, and oats than 
any other part of the world. 

In what does Michigan excel ? 

Michigan excels in the production of iron, copper, 
lumber, and salt. 

For what is Wisconsin noted ? 

Wisconsin is noted for its scenery, and for its 
forests of pine. 

What is said of Ohio ? 

Ohio is one of the richest and most densely- 
peopled states of this section. 

For what are Illinois and Indiana noted ? 

Illinois and Indiana produce more wheat than 
any other states. Illinois is the first state in the 
production of com and the value of live-stock. 

In what does Kentucky excel ? 

Kentucky produces more tobacco than any other 
state in the Union. 

Name some of the principal cities of these states. 

Chicago is the greatest railway centre and grain 
market in the world. Cincinnati is the metropolis 
of Ohio, and Louisville of Kentucky. 

What cities are important lake-ports ? 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, and To- 
ledo are important lake-ports. 



CENTRAL STATES. 



WESTERN SECTION. 



Questions on the Map. 



Between what meridians does this section lie? What parallel 
forms the northern boundary? In what basins are these states 
chiefly situated? Ans. — They are situated chiefly in the Missis- 
tippi and Arctic Basins, How many divisions in this group? 
Name them. 

In what part of these states are lakes the most numerous ? In what 
direction does the Red River of the North flow ? What is the gen- 
eral slope of these states ? 

Missouri. — What state north ? — river east ? — state south ? — states 
and territory west? What range of mountains crosses the state? 
What peak in the eastern port ? What river flows across the state ? 

What and where is the capital? — the largest city? Name two 
cities in the western port on the Missouri River. 

Kansas. —What parallel forms the southern boundary? What 
meridian on the western boundary ? What may be said of Kansas 
as to position ? Ans. — It is nearly in the centre of the United States. 
What rivers in this state ? 

What and where is the capital? Name two river-ports on the 
Missouri River. 

Nebraska. — What state north ? — driver east ?— states south ? What 
parallel of latitude forms its northern boundary ? What river crosses 
Nebraska? What river in the northern part? 

What and where is the capital ? — the largest city ? 

Iowa. — What state north? — south? What river west?— east? 
Where is the highest land ? What river flows into the Mississipfx ? 

What and where is the capital and largest city ? What city on the 
Missouri River ? Wliat cities on the Mississippi River ? 



Minnesota. — What is the northern point of this state? What 
lake and state east? — state south? — states west? Where is the 
" Height of Land " ? What large rivers rise in this state ? 

What and where is the capital ? — the largest city ? What city in 
the southeastern part of the state ? 

South Dakota'. — What state north ?-— states east? — state south? 
— states west ? What elevations in the southwest ? — Name the two 
boundary rivers — two boundary lakes. 

What and where is the capital ? — the largest city ? 

North Dakota. — What provinces north ? — state east ? — south ? — 
west ? What large river crosses the state ? — ^what elevation ? — ^what 
divide ? What lake in the northeast ? 

What and where is the capital ? — the chief city ? 

REVIEW. 

What states border on the Mississippi River? — on the Missoori 
River? What provinces north? 

Where are the Ozark Mountains? — Missouri Heights? — Black 
Hills ?— Bad Lands ? Where is the Height of Land ?— Pilot Knob ? 

Where is Lake of the Woods?— Rainy Lake?— Red Lake?— 
Lake Traverse ? — Big Stone Lake ? — DeviPs Lake ? 

Describe the Red River of the North — Mississippi River — Mis- 
souri Piver — Des Moines River — Kansas River — Dakota River. 

Where is Jefferson City?— St. Louis ?— Kansas City ?— Topeka ? 
— Leavenworth ? — Lincoln ? — Omaha ? — Des Moines (da moin') ? — 
Council Bluf&? — Dubuque (doo-buhe^) ? — St. Paul? — Minneapolis?^ 
Bismarck ? — Faxgo ? — ^Yankton ? 



1. The states of this section extend from the Mis- 
sissippi River nearly to the Rocky Mountains. They 
comprise Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, and North Dakota. 

2. These states include the great wheat-growing 
region of the Northwest In many places the soil 
is not so fertile as that of the eastern section. 

3. In the northeast and southeast the land is 
rugged and even mountainous. The whole north- 
ern part is dotted with lakes and ponds. 

4. The central part is a nearly level stretch of 
land. From the Missouri River it is a gentle slope 
to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. Even here, it 
seems more like a level plain than like the summit 
of a lofty plateau. This region is known as the 
" Plains." 



5. In the southwest the soil is barren. In many 
places it consists of hills of sand which shift from 
place to place through the action of the winds upon 
their loose material. 

6. West of the Missouri River there is but little 
growing timber. In many places, as far as the eye 
can reach, the only growths are the willows and 
cottonwoods along the running streams. 

7. The climate of these states is much severer 
than that of the Atlantic States. The summers are 
hot and moist, and during the hot months destruc- 
tive whirling storms called tornadoes are common. 

8. The winters are very cold. Often for several 
days the wind sweeps with such fury that the air is 
filled with drifting snow. These winds are called 
" blizzards." 

n 
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9. East of the Missouri River grain-farming is 
the chief industry. West of the river are the pas- 
ture-ranges, where many thousand head of cattle 
are herded. 

10. Minnesota. — Minnesota is crossed by the 
Height of Land. This is the low divide which 
parts the waters flowing to Hudson Bay from 
those which enter the Gulf of Mexico. 

n. Scattered over its rolling surface are nearly 
ten thousand lakes and ponds. One of these, a 
beautiful sheet of water just south of Lake Itasca, 
is the source of the Mississippi River. 

12. Grain-farming is the leading occupation, and 
the flour made from Minnesota wheat is sent to all 
parts of the world. 

13. St. Paul is the capital, and Minneapolis the 
lai^est city. The former is a railway centre and 
flour market. The latter contains the largest flour 
mills in the world. IViiiona is a lumber market. 

14. Iowa. — Iowa is called one of the prairie 
states, although it has a rolling surface. The rivers 
are bordered by high blufTs. 

15. Grain- and stock-farming are carried on, and 
Iowa is one of the leading states in the production 
of wheat and hay. There are also mines of coal 
and lead ore. 

16. Dts Moines is the capital and largest city. 
Sioux City, Davenport, Burlington, and Dubuque are 
important river-ports. 

17. Missouri. — The Ozark Mountains are the 
only highlands of this state. The southeastern 
part is low and swampy. The northern part is 
much like Iowa in surface and soil. Grain and 
cattle are the chief products. 

18. Iron is very abundant, whole mountains being 
formed of masses of ore. More lead is produced 
in Missouri than in any other state. The coal-beds 
are extensive and easily worked. 

19- Jefferson City is the capital. St. Louis, the 
largest city of the state, is noted for its beautiful 
parks and fine buildings. Kansas Ctty is an im- 
portant railway centre. 

20. North Dakota. — The surface of North Da- 
kota consists chiefly of high, rolling prairie-land 
nearly destitute of trees. The soil is very fertile, 
especially in the Red River Valley. 



21. The greater part of the state is drained by 
the Mi.ssouri River, whose waters flow into the 
Mississippi River and thence into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The Red River of the North, whose waters 
finally reach Hudson Bay, drains the northeastern 
section. 



22. Farming and stock-raising are the leading 
pursuits. Wheat of the finest quality is exten- 
sively grown in the eastern part. The western 
section is better adapted to grazing. 

23. Bismarck is the capital. Fargo, Grand Forks, 
3.i\d Jamestotvn are thriving cities. 

24. South Dakota. — The surface of South Da- 
kota is similar to that of North Dakota. In the 
southwest are the elevations known as the Black 
Hills, East of these are the famous " Bad Lands." 
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which are broken lands whose surface has been 
carved and sculptured by running water. 

25. South Dakota is one of the great agricultural 
states of the Mississippi Valley. The " Bad Lands " 
in many places afiford excellent pasturage for cattle 
and sheep. The Black Hills are rich in minerals. 
Nearly all the state is drained by the Missouri River. 

26. Pierre is the capital. Sioux Falls has immense 
water-power. Yankton is an important trade centre. 
Deadwood, in the Black Hills, is a mining centre. 

27. Nebraska. — ^The eastern part of Nebraska is 
generally level and fertile. In this part of the state 
there are also many small inland lakes. The north- 
western part consists of beds of clay, broken and 
seamed by water. It is much like the " Bad Lands '' 
of South Dakota. 

28. Grain-farming is the chief employment in the 



eastern part, and cattle-raising in the western where 
wild grass is abundant. 

29. Lincoln is the capital. Omaha, the largest 
city, has an extensive railway and river commerce. 
It is one of the chief railway centres of the United 
States. 

30. Kansas. — Kansas is nearly in the centre of 
the United States, and is one of the largest and 
richest of the Central States. Like the other 
states of this section, Kansas is covered with a 
network of railways which carry its crops of 
wheat and corn to the markets. 

31. Grain is the chief crop. Mines of coal and 
lead are in the eastern part. Many sheep are raised 
in the western section. 

32. Topeka is the capital. Kansas City, Wichita, 
Leavenworth, and Atchison are important towns. 



REVIEW^ LESSON. 



Name the divisions of this group. Give the capital and the 
largest city. 

Where is the western section of the Central States situated ? 

The western section of the Central States extends 
from the Mississippi River nearly to the base of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

What is said of the surface of this region ? 

The Plains of the central part consist of a nearly 
level plain which slopes to the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains. The northern part is mount- 
ainous. 

What are the Bad Lands? 

The Bad Lands are mountains which have been 
shaped by the action of running water. 

What is said of the drainage of these states ? 

They are drained chiefly by the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers. The northern part is drained by 
the Red River of the North. 

What is said of the climate ? 

The climate is severe. The summers are warm 
and the winters very cold. Destructive whirlwinds 
and furious snow-storms are common. 

What is said of the lakes of the northern part ? 

There are many thousand lakes in the northern 
part. A small lake south of Lake Itasca, in Min- 
nesota, is the source of the Mississippi River. 



What are the principal occupations of the people ? 

Grain-farming in the eastern part, and cattle-rais- 
ing in the western, are the chief industries. 

What minerals are found ? 

There are extensive fields of soft coal. Lead is 
abundant. Gold occurs in the Black Hills. 

For what is Minnesota noted? 

Minnesota is noted for its beautiful scenery, its 
grain farms, and its forests of pine. 

What is said of North Dakota and South Dakota ? 

Much of their surface consists of high prairie 
lands, well adapted to grazing or wheat-growing. 
Gold is found in the Black Hills. 

What is said of Nebraska and Kansas ? 

Nebraska and Kansas are chiefly prairie states. 
There are extensive cattle-ranges in the western part 

In what do Iowa and Missouri excel ? 

Iowa and Missouri rank among the first grain- 
producing states in the Union. They also contain 
productive lead-mines. 

Mention the principal commercial centres of these states. 

St. Louis is the largest city in the basin of the 
Mississippi River. St. Paul, Omaha, and Kansas 
City are great railway centres. 

For what is Minneapolis noted ? 

Minneapolis contains the largest flour-mills in the 
world. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC STATES 

AND TERRITORIES. 



Questions on the Map. 



Where are these states and territories ? What parallel forms their 
northern boundary? — part of their southern boundary? What 
country north ? — ocean west ? — country south ? 

In what highland region is this group situated ? What is the gen- 
eral direction of the mountain-ranges ? What is the most western 
ntnge ? — the most eastern ? What range between ? Where is the in- 
land basin region ? In what part are lakes most numerous ? What 
are the principal rivers of this region ? What river has no outlet ? 

Washington. — Whzt country north of Washington? — state 
east ? — south ? — ocean west ? What strait between Vancouver 
Island and Washington ? What river drains most of the surface ? 
What sound in the northwestern part? What and where is the 
capital ? — the largest city ? — ^What seaport south of Seattle ? 

Oregon. — What state north ? — ^state east ? — states south ? — ocean 
west ? What mountains in the northeastern part ? What cape 
projects from the coast? What lakes in the Sage Plain? What 
river drains most of the valley between the Cascade and Coast 
Ranges ? What and where is the capital ? — the largest city ? — What 
town near the mouth of the Columbia River ? 

Idaho. — What mountains on the northeastern 1x)rder of Idaho ? 
What two states east? — state and territory south? — states west? 
What lake in the north ? What river between Oregon and Idaho ? 
What and where is the capital ? 

Montana. — What state southwest? — south? — two states east? 
What large river, with its branches, drains most of Montana ? Where 
are the mountains in this state ? What lake in the northwestern 
part ? What and where is the capital ? — the largest city ? 

>Vyoming, — What state north? — states east?— state and terri- 
tory south ? — states and territory west ? What mountains cross this 
state ? What Iiills in the northeastern part ? In what directions do 
the rivers flow? Where, then, is the watershed? What. park and 
lake in the northwestern part ? What and where is the capital and 
largest city ? What city west of the capital ? 

California. — What state north ? What state and territory east ? 
What country south ? — ocean west ? In what part of the state are 
the deserts ? What capes on the western coast ? What bay indents 
the western coast? What islands southwest? What ranges of 
mountains in this state ? What rivers drain the valley between the 
Sierra Nevada and Coast Ranges ? Name the largest lake. What 
and where is the capital ? — the largest city and chief seaport ? What 
city in the southwestern part? 



Nevada. — By what states and territories is Nevada surrounded ? 
What river between Nevada and Arizona ? What lake between Ne- 
vada and California ? For what are the lakes and most of the riven 
remarkable ? j4ns. — TAiy have no outlet to the sea. What and where 
is the capital ? — the largest city ? 

Colorado. — By what states and territories is Colorado surrounded ? 
What mountains cross the state ? What peaks in the southern part ? 
— in the centre ? What is the highest peak in Colorado ? Ans. — 
Sierra Bianca, 14^64 feet high. What and where is the capital ? 
What city southwest of the capital ? 

Utah Territory. — ^What states and territory surround Utah? 
What mountains in the centre of Utah ? What lake in the north- 
western part ? — ^lake south of it ? For what is Great Salt Lake noted ? 
Ans, — It is the largest salt lake in the ivestem continent. What and 
where is the capital ? What city north of Salt Lake City ? 

Arizona Territory. — What territory north of Arizona? — east? 
What country south ? What states west ? What river drains the 
northern part? — ^the southern part? What plateau in the north- 
western part ? What and where is the capital ? What city in 
the southern part? 

New Mexico Territory. — ^What state north ? — east ? — state and 
country sooth? — territory west? What mountains cross this terri- 
tory ? What river, with its tributaries, drains the western part ? — the 
central and eastern part ? What and where is the capital and largest 
city ? What city southwest of Santa F6 ? 

REVIEW. 

Name the states and territories of this section. 

Where are the Rocky Mountains ? — Cascade Range ? — Sierra Ne- 
vada? — Coast Range? — Bitter Root Mountains? — Big Horn Moun- 
tains ? — Wasatch Mountains ? — Blue Mountains ? 

Where is Puget Sound ? — Yellowstone Lake ? -Great Salt Lake ? 
— Humboldt Lake? — ^Tulare Lake? — Klamath Lake? 

Describe the Columbia River — ^the Missouri (see Map of United 
States) — the Colorado — ^the Humboldt — ^the Sacramento— 4he Snake. 

WTiere is Butte (^«/<r) City?— Cheyenne (j;Sj-^»') ?— Denver?— 
Leadville? — Santa F6? — Albuquerque (Sl'boo-kerkd)} — Prescott? 
—Tucson ?— Salt Lake Gty ?— Ogden ?— Bois4 {boi^zd)}—0\ym'^ 
pia?— Seattle?— Portland?— Carson City ?— Virginia City?— Sac- 
ramento ? — San Francisco ? — Los Angeles (Ids dng^hd-lis). 



1. None of the land included in this section be- 
longed to the United States before the War of the 
Revolution. The northern part belonged to France; 
the southern part to Spain. 

2. As early as 15 13, Balboa had discovered the 
Pacific Ocean, and many Spanish explorers visited 
this region during the fifty years following. 



3. One of ihem, Cortez {kor'tes), the conqueror 
of Mexico, discovered and explored the peninsula 
of Lower California, and anchored in San Francisco 
Bay. Another, De Espejo {dd es-pa'hd), visited the 
locality of the present city of Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

4. During these years Franciscan priests estab* 
lished missions along the coast and throughout the 
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by Mexico to the United btates. 

6. In 1847 gold was discovered. This was the 
beginning of a tide of immigration which spread to 
all parts of the Western Highlands. Besides the 
territory of Alaska, there are in this section three 
territories and eight states They comprise more 
than one-third of the area of the United States. 

7. This group covers the entire Western High- 
lands of the United States and reaches a little way 
into the basin of the Mississippi River. It embraces 
the widest part of the Rocky Mountain System. 

8. The highest ranges of this system are the 
Rocky Mountains on the east and the Cascade 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada on the west. All 
of them are lofty ranges. In few places only are 
their summits less than 8000 feet above the sea. 



9. These high ranges ' 
enclose a plateau called the Great Basin. It is 
called a basin because the mountains that shut it 
in form a rim five or six thousand feet higher than 
the land they enclose. 

10. The northern part of the Great Basin is cov- 
ered with an immense sheet of lava. The Colum- 
bia and Sacramento Rivers and some of their 
branches have cut channels through the la^a, in 
places more than 2000 feet deep. 

1 1. The southern part is a high sandstone plateau, 
and is drained by the Colorado River. It is some- 
times called the cafion- or alcove-land. 

12. All the streams flow in deep, narrow canons 
with almost vertical sides. Some of these canons 
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are more than a mile deep, and they have been 
made by the rivers themselves. 

1 3. The western part of the Great Basin has no 
outlet to the sea, and is therefore a true basin. The 
streams either flow into lakes or sinks, or else 
their waters dry up in the midst of the desert. 

14. Some of the lakes are salt and some are fresh. 
They are the remnants of two lakes which once 
covered the greater part of the true basin. Lake 
Tahoe is noted for its beautiful scenery. 

1 5. Great Salt Lake is the largest salt lake in the 
Western Continent. It is now only a little larger 
than the state of Rhode Island, but many years 
ago it was half the size of the New England States. 
All along the mountain-side one may see the old 
shore-lines of this lake. 

16. West of the Cascade Mountains and the Sier- 
ra Nevada is the Pacific Slope. Look at the map 
and you will notice a chain of broad valleys reach- 
ing from Mexico to Canada. These valleys are 
among the richest in the world. 

17. The level lands are covered with fields of 
grain, with orange-groves, and with vineyards. 
The foot-hills are full of gold and quicksilver, and 
the mountain-sides are covered with timber. 

18. The Western Highlands is the mineral re- 
gion of the United States. It produces more gold 
and silver than any other part of the world. 

19. The climate of the Great Basin is not severe, 
but the whole region is almost barren because of 
the lack of rain. The climate of the Pacific Slope 
is very mild. The summers are cool and dry ; the 
winters warm and rainy. 

20. Washington. — The Cascade Mountains di- 
vide Washington into two parts, -and the Coast 
Range extends in irregular clusters along the 
coast. 

21. The eastern part of the state is adapted to 
grazing and farming. The western part is noted for 
Its forests of fir, which yield the best masts and ship- 
spars in the world. 

22. Puget Sound has the largest lumber-mills in 
the world. On the Columbia River are extensive 
salmon-fisheries. 

23. Olympia is the capital. Seattle and Taconta 
are the largest cities and centres of trade. 



24. Oregon. — Western Oregon contains the fer- 
tile valley of the Willamette {wil-lant'et) River. 
Most of the cities and towns are in this part of 
the state. The mountain-slopes are covered with 
forests of fir. 

25. The middle and eastern parts are excellent 
grazing lands. Wheat and wool are the products 
of the western part, and cattle of the middle and 
eastern sections. 

26. Salem is the capital. Portland is the metrop- 
olis of Oregon and Idaho. 

27. Idaho. — There is much highland in Idaho. 
The southern part is a sage-brush plain, but the 
river-valleys yield large crops of grain. Gold and 
silver mining is the leading pursuit. 

28. Boise is the capital. Silver City is the centre 
of the mining district. 

29. Montana. — ^The western part of Montana is 
in the high ranges of the Rocky Mountains. The 
eastern portion consists of plains and rolling hills, 
covered with bunch-grass. 

30. Mining is the chief occupation of the west- 
ern, and cattle-raising of the eastern part. Some 
of the largest cattle ranches in the United States 
are in this state. 

31. Helena, the capital and largest city, is in the 
centre of a rich mining district. Butte City is also 
a mining centre. 

32. Wyoming. — Cattle-raising and mining are 
also the chief industries in Wyoming. Gold and 
silver are found in the Black Hills, and coal in the 
southwestern part. 

33. Yellowstone National Park, in the northwest- 
em part, is noted for its wonderful scenery. It con- 
tains more than 9000 geysers and hot springs. 

34. Cheyenne, the capital, is a great cattle market 

35. California. — California is three times as large 
as the New England States.^ Between the Sierra 
Nevada and Coast Ranges is the great grain-pro- 
ducing valley. 

36. The mountain-slopes are covered with forests, 
and the red-wood trees sometimes grow to a height 
of 350 feet. 

37. The highlands are noted for gold, the Coast 
Range for quicksilver, and in the production of these 
metals California is the foremost state. 
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45- Dtm-er is tho capital and largest city. Lead- 
ville is 10,000 feet above the sea-level. 

46. Utah Territory. — The western part of Utah 
is a desert rej^ion, yielding little else than sage-brush. 
The eastern part is fertile where the land is watered. 
Crops of wheat, barley, and fruit are raised. 

47. Salt Lake City is the capital and largest city. 
Ogden is a railway centre. 



its branches. 

51. Pluenix is the capital. Tuesoii (too-son') is 
the largest city. 

52. New Mexico Territory. — New Mexico is 
one of the most fertile divisions of this group, and 
was one of the first settled by the Spanish explorers. 
Cattle- and sheep-raising are the chief employments. 
Fruit is grown in the river-valleys. 

53. The Zufii {soon'ye) Indians are the descend- 
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ants of a people who lived here 
before the Spanish conquest 

54. Santa Fi is the capital. 
AlSuguerque is the centre of the 
(arming region. 

55. Alaska. — Alaska is the 
largest territory in the United 
States. It was purchased of the 
Russian government in 1867. 

56. A large part of Alaska 
lies in the north frigid zone. The 
Yukon River is one of the largest 
in the world. Mount St. Elias is 
one of the highest mountains in 
North America. Many of the 

Islands of the Aleutian group are active volcanoes. 



57. All the setUements except 
I a few Esquimaux villages are in 
I the narrow strip of land along 
i the Pacific Ocean, Here the cli- 
mate is mild, but east of the Coast 
Range it is very cold. 

58. Gold and silver are abun- 
dant Nearly all the seal-skin furs 
come from the Pribiloff Islands. 
The waters of Bering Sea are 
now the chief whale-fisheries. 
Salmon are plentiful in the rivers. 

59. Sitka, the capital, is one 
of the oldest towns on the Pa- 
cific coast of North America. 

I Juneau (jQ-nO') is the largest town. 



REVIE^V LESSON. 



Name ihe slates and the territories at this {jioup. Give (he cap 
ital and largest dty of each. 

In what part of the United States ue these states and leiritories ? 

These states and territories cover the entire West- 
ern Highlands of the United States. They embrace 
the widest part of tlie Rocky Mountain System. 

What is said d Ihe surface ? 

The whole region is traversed with mountain- 
ranges. The Sierra Nevada and the Rocky Mount- 
ains enclose the Great Basin. 

V/bat is said of the lakes of the Great Basin ? 

Most of the lakes of this region are salt. Great 
Salt Lake is the largest salt lake in the Western 
Continent 

What is said of the Coloiado Rivet 7 

The Colorado River and its tributaries flow in 
deep canons with vertical walls. In some places 
the cafions are more than a mile deep. 



The valleys between these ranges are the most 
productive and densely-peopled part of these states 
and territories. 

What is said of the climate of this region ? 
, The climate is milder than on the Atlantic Plain, 
But htde rain fells in the Great Basin. On the Pa- 
cific coast there is a rainy winter and a dry summer. 



For what are the states and lenitories noted? 

They produce more gold and silver than any 
other region in the world. 

What do OngoB ani Washington produce? 

Oregon and Washington produce grain, cattle, 
and lumber. 

For what are Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho noted ? 

Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho yield gold and 
silver. They contain large cattle-ranches. 

In what does California excel ? 

California is one of the foremost states in the pro- 
duction of gold, wool, wheat, and wine. Its mines 
of quicksilver are among the richest in the world. 

What is said of Colorado ? 

Colorado produces more precious metals than 
any other state. It contains some of the highest 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains. 

For what are Arizona, Utah, and Nevada Doted? 

Arizona, Utah, and Nevada lie chiefly in the 
Great Basin. They contain rich silver-mines. 

What is laid of New Me^iico? 

Santa Fe, the capital of New Mexico, is one of 
the oldest towns in the United States. 

Name the principal cities of these states. 

San Francisco is the chief seaport and largest 
city of the Pacific coast. Denver, Portland, and 
Los Angeles are important commercial centres. 



BRITISH AMERICA. 



1. The British possessions in North America 
comprise most of the land north of the United 
States. Jast after the voyage of Columbus, an Eng- 
lish explorer, Cabot, claimed this region for England. 

2. The English did not occupy the country, how- 
ever, and a few years afterward the French made set- 
tlements along the St. Lawrence River and the Great 
Lakes. They held the country for more than two 
hundred years. At the close of the French and 
Indian war it was given up to the English. 

3. The Dominion of Canada embraces all of 
British America except the island of Newfound- 
land and Labrador. It consists of seven provinces, 
together with several districts and territories. 

4. Except in the western part the surface is a 
rolling plain. The Rocky Mountains' cross the 
western part, and a few ranges of the Appalachian 
System extend along the eastern side. 

5. There are many large rivers in Canada, but 
because many of them flow through a constantly - 
frozen country they are of but little use to mankind. 
Nearly every one consists of a chain of lakes and 
ponds. More than half the lakes in the world are 
in this country. 

6. The St. Lawrence River is one x>f the main 
highways of trade in North America. From the 
ports along the river and the shores of the Great 
Lakes, vessels go to all parts of the world. 

7. The climate is very severe. The summers are 
short, and the long winters are extremely cold. 
Even in the southern part the snow sometimes re- 
mains on the ground for six months. 

8. In the eastern provinces the people are em- 
ployed chiefly in farming and lumbering. All along 
the coast they are engaged in the cod-fisheries. On 
the Pacific coast there are rich mines of coal and gold. 

9. Most of the Canadians are of English descent, 
but those of the province of Quebec are descended 
from the early French settlers, and speak the French 
language. 

10. Ottawa, in the province of Ontario, is the 
capital of the Dominion of Canada. Montreal, in 
the province of Quebec, is the metropolis. Ocean 



steamers ascend the river and land their cargoes at 
its docks. 

1 1. Quebec, the capital of the province of Quebec, 
has a French population. It is famous for its fortress 
and citadel. Toronto is the chief city on the lakes. 

12. Newfoundland includes also the district of 
Labrador. The eastern coast is cold and foggy. 
In the interior the winters are mild and the sum- 
mers cool. 

13. In the short summer more than fifty thousand 
people gather along the coast to catch and cure the 
fish caught during the season. St. John's is the capital. 



REVIEW LESSON. 

By whom was this territory first occupied ? 

This territory was first occupied by the French. 
It was given up to the English at the close of the 
French and Indian war. 

What is said of the surface ? 

The western part is crossed by the Rocky Mount- 
ains. More than half the fresh lakes in the world 
are in this country. 

What is said of the rivers ? 

Most of the rivers flow through a constantly- 
frozen region. The St. Lawrence is the main 
highway of trade and foreign commerce. 

What does the Dominion of Canada comprise ? 

The Dominion of Canada comprises all of Brit- 
ish America except the province of Newfoundland 

What IS said of the climate ? 

The winters are long and severely cold; the 
summers are short. 

What are the chief occupations ? 

Fishing and lumbering are the chief employ- 
ments in the eastern part; farming in the central 
part; and mining in the Western Highlands. 

What is said of Newfoundland ? 

The province of Newfoundland includes the dis- 
trict of Labrador. The cod-fisheries are the chief 
source of wealth. 

Name the principal cities of the Dominion of Canada. 

Ottawa is the capital, and Montreal the largest 
city. Quebec is noted for its fortress. Toronto is 
the chief lake-port 
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MEXICO, THE CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES, 
AND THE WEST INDIES. 



MEXICO. 

1. A few years after the voyage of Columbus, a 
brave but cruel Spaniard named Cortez, with a 
company of soldiers, sailed across the Gulf of 
Muxico and landed at a place near where the 
city of Vera Cruz now stands. 

2. The half-naked savages whom they found on 
the coast told the soldiers of a great city on the 
other side of the mountains, and Cortez deter- 
mined to go in search of it 

3. The people who lived there were the Aztecs. 
They dwelt in well-built houses, and knew how 
to cultivate the soil and how to weave and spin. 
They wore garments of cloth and ornaments of 
gold and silver. 

4. After some hard fighting, Cortez reached the 
Aztec capital, which is now called Mexico. He 
made the king a prisoner, and afterwards caused 
him to be murdered by his own people. 

5. As soon as he had done this, Cortez made the 
entire country a province 'of Spain. It remained a 



Spanish colony until 1822, when the Mexicans de- 
clared themselves independent. 

6. The Spaniards married among the people. The 
natives learned the Spanish tongue, and their own 
language and customs were soon forgotten, 

7. They also took up many of the customs of 
their European conquerors, so that now there is 
but little in which the Mexican people of to-day 
resemble those who occupied the country three 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

8. Mexico extends from the United States on the 
north to the Central American States on the south- 
east Next to the United States it is the wealthiest 
and most populous country of North America, 

g. The surface is broken by the Sierra Madre ; 
but the greater part is a vast table-land more than 
a mile high. From the foot of the mountains to 
the sea is a belt of low and marshy land, 

to. In the south a chain of volcanoes reaches 
almost across the country. Two of these, Iztacci- 
huatl and Fopocateped, are called twin volcanoes. 
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1 1. In the lowland regions the climate is hot and 
unhealthy, but on the high table-land it is cool and 
delightful. There are two seasons, a rainy anfd a 
dry one. 

12. Many of the lakes, like those of the Great 
Basin, have no outlets. During the rainy season 
the waters collect in the depressions and become 
salt marshes or sinks. 

13. Most of the rivers are mountain-torrents 
rushing from terrace to terrace towards the sea. 
The Rio Grande and the Colorado are the only ones 
that can be used for commerce above tide-water. 

14. There are forests of useful trees. The pine, 
oak, mahogany, rosewood, ebony, and mezquit 
{fneZ'kcet') are plentiful. Tropical fruits, such as 
the lemon, orange, banana, and olive, are among 
the chief products. 

15. Silver and gold are the chief sources of 
wealth, the silver-mines being among the oldest 
in the world. Copper, iron, and quicksilver are 
also mined. 

16. The people are mostly Indians and Creoles. 
The latter are of Spanish and Indian descent. The 
language is Spanish, and the Roman Catholic is the 
religion of the country. There are schools and col- 
leges in the cities. 

17. Mexico consists of twenty-seven states, two 
territories, and one federal district. Each state 
has its own local government. The government 
is somewhat like that of the United States. The 
chief officer is elected every four years, and is called 
the President. 

18. Mexico is the capital of the republic, and is 
situated on a plain that is 7400 feet high. It is 
noted for its fine public buildings and magnificent 
cathedral. Vera Cruz is the principal seaport 

CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES. 

19. The Central American States — Guatemala, 
Hondu'ras, Sal'vador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Balize — occupy the long narrow strip between Mex- 
ico and South America. Balize belongs to Great 
Britain; the others are independent republics. 

20. The surface is a plateau capped with high 
mountains which are a part of the Sierra Madre 
Range. Along the Pacific coast there are several 



volcanoes. The coast of the Caribbean Sea is a 
marshy plain. 

21. Most of the streams are short mountain-tor- 
rents like those of Mexico. Lake Nicaragua is the 
largest lake, and the San Juan, which is its outlet, is 
the only river that can be used by vessels. 

22. The climate is somewhat like that of South- 
ern Mexico, the lowlands being unhealthy, the high- 
lands cool and better fitted for dwelling-places. 

23. The people are of mixed Spanish and Indian 
blood and speak the Spanish language. They be- 
long chiefly to the Roman Catholic Church. 

24. Forests of beautiful and useful woods, such 
as mahogany, rosewood, and logwood, also of in- 
dia-rubber trees, are abundant. Rice, coffee, tropical 
fruits, sugar-cane, and maize are cultivated. There 
are rich mines of gold and silver. 

25. Salvador and Guatemala are the most im- 
portant of the Central American States. One of 
the proposed ship-canals to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans crosses Nicaragua. Costa Rica 
is noted for its coffee. 

26. New Guatepnala and San Salvador are the 
most important cities and seaports. 

THE WEST INDIES. 

27. When Columbus first sailed towards the New 
World it was his hope to reach India by a western 
route, instead of by the long voyage around Africa. 

28. As we learned in another chapter, he did 
not reach the continent, but landed at one of the 
islands east of the mainland. It is not certain at 
which island he landed, but it is thought to be either 
Watling or Samana Island, — ^probably the latter. 

29. Even after he had explored these islands and 
had returned to Spain with some of the natives, he 
still thought he had visited India, and so he called 
the islands the West Indies. The native people we 
call Indians to this day. 

30. The West Indies are southeast of the United 
States. There are about a thousand of these isl- 
ands, and they sweep in a broad curve from Mexico 
to the northern coast of South America. 

31. Some of them are mountainous, others are 
low, wave-beaten reefs of coral. Among the high 
mountain peaks there are several volcanoes. 
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32. The climate is hot, but is somewhat cooled 
by the trade-winds. In summer destructive whirl- 
winds called hurricanes often sweep over the islands. 

33. The products of the West Indies are much 
the same as those of Mexico. There are forests 
of mahogany, rosewood, and palms. Tropical fruits, 
sugar-cane, coffee, and spices are cultivated. 

34. Nearly all of the native people have long 
since disappeared. Those who now live in the 
West Indies are Spaniards, Creoles, and Negroes. 

35. The larger islands, Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, and 
Porto Rico, are called the Greater Antilles. Cuba, 
the largest, belongs to Spain. Havana^ its capital, 
is the principal sugar market in the world. 

36. The island of Hayti comprises the republics 
of Hayti and Santo Domingo. Nearly all the peo- 



ple are Negroes. Port au Prince (por'to-prtLns) and 
Santo Domingo are the capitals. 

37. Jamaica belongs to England. It is best 
known for the ginger-root that is grown here. All- 
spice and tortoise-shell are exported. Kingston is 
the capital. Porto Rico belongs to Spain. 

38. Most of the smaller islands form the Lesser 
Antilles, and belong to Great Britain. Barbadoes is 
the most densely peopled island in the world. 

39. Trinidad is the largest island of this group. 
It is noted for its mud-volcanoes, and for a lake 
which is filled — not with water, but with pitch. 

40. The Bahama Islands are north of Cuba. 
They are low coral reefs. Potatoes, onions, and 
sponges are exported to New York City. Nassau^ 
on New Providence Island, is a health resort 



REVIE^V LESSON. 



What is said of the Aztecs ? 

The Aztecs, who formerly occupied Mexico, were 
a civilized people. They had built large cities, and 
had an organized government. 

How did Mexico become a Spanish possession ? 

Cortez, a Spanish adventurer, with a body of 
soldiers, conquered the Aztecs, and then made the 
country a Spanish province. 

When did Mexico become independent ? 

Mexico became independent of Spain in 1822. 

What is said of the surface of Mexico and the Central American 
States? 

The surface is low along the coast. The interior 
is a high table-land traversed by mountains in which 
there are many active volcanoes. 

What is the climate of this region ? 

The climate is hot and unhealthy along the coast, 
but cool and delightful in the table-land. 

What are the productions of Mexico and the Central American 
States? 

The most important productions are mahogany, 
rosewood, logwood, and tropical fruits. Sugar and 
coffee are also exported. 

What are the minerals of this region ? 

Some of the oldest and richest silver-mines in 
the world are in this region. Gold and copper are 
also mined. 



What is said of the government of these states ? 

Mexico and five of the Central American States 
are independent republics. Balize belongs to Great 
Britain. 

Of what do the West Indies consist ? 

The West Indies comprise a chain of islands ex- 
tending from Mexico to South America. They 
consist of the Greater Antilles, the Lesser Antilles, 
and the Bahama Islands. 

What is said of their surface ? 

The Greater and Lesser Antilles are rugged and 
mountainous. The Bahamas are low coral reefs. 

What are the productions of these islands? 

Tropical fruit, sugar, and coffee are the most 
valuable products and exports. Sponges are ex- 
ported from the Bahama Islands. 

To whom do the West Indies belong? 

Cuba and Porto Rico belong to Spain. Hayti 
consists of two independent republics. Jamaica, 
the Bahamas, and most of the small islands belong 
to Great Britain. 

What are the principal commercial centres ? 

Mexico is the largest city of Mexico. Vera 
Cruz is its seaport. New Guatemala is an import- 
ant seaport. Havana is the largest sugar market 
in the world. 
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Questions on the Map. 



What sea and what ocean north of South America ? — ocean west ? 
— east ? In what zones is South America ? How many miles from 
Point Gallinas to Cape Horn? [^Use scale of miles.) — from Cape St. 
Roque {roke) to Point Parina {pd-re^nd) ? 

What joins North America and South America ? Of what mount- 
ains is this isthmus a part ? What gulfs indent the northern coast ? 
What island forms the southern extremity ? What strait between 
this island and the mainland ? W'hat highlands on the west ? — on 
the east? /ins. — Tke Brazilian Highlands. What tropic passes 
near the centre of South America ? What three large rivers drain 
the greater part of the surface? Which is the largest country of this 
continent ? 

Brazil. — Which divisions surround Brazil ? What are the only 
two countries that do not border on it ? What mountains on the 
north ? — in the east ? Which river drains the northern part ? — the 
eastern part ? — the southern part ? What and where is the capital ? 
Name two other seaix)rts north of the capital. 

Venezuela. — What sea north of Venezuela {ven-ez-wd-ld) ? — gulf 
northwest ? — country east ? — countries south ? — country west ? What 
island northeast ? To what group docs this island belong ? W^hat 
lake in the northwestern part ? What mountains between Brazil and 
Venezuela ? — ^in the southern part ? What river drains the greater 
part ? What and where is the capital ? — the chief seaport ? 

Argentine Republic. — What mountain-chain separates the Ar- 
gentine {ar^jen-tlne) Republic from Chili ? What ocean and coun- 
tries east? In what direction does the land slope? What rivers 
form the Rio de la Plata {pl&'td) ? What gulf indents the eastern 
coast? What and where is the capital? What large city in the 
interior ? 

Paraguay. — What two countries north ? — country east ? — south 
and west ? What rivers form part of the boundary between Para- 
guay and the Argentine Republic ? What and where is the capital ? 

Uruguay. — What country northeast ? — northwest ? What water 
south ? What and where is the capital ? 

Guiana. — Into what colonies is Guiana (ghe-d^nd) divided? 
What ocean north ? — country south ? — mountains ? What is the 
capital of British Guiana ? — Dutch Guiana ? — French Guiana ? 

Colombia. — What gulf indents the northern coast ? What bay 
the western coast? What point at the extreme north? What 
mountains in the western part ? What river drains the valleys be- 



tween these ranges ? What and where is the capital ? What sea- 
port on the Isthmus of Panama ? W^hat towns on the Isthmus of 
Panama? (See vignette.) How are they connected ? 

Ecuador. — What country north and east of Ecuador (ek-wd-ddr') ? 
— south ? What ocean west ? To what river-system do the waters 
of the eastern part belong? Ans. — The Amazon. W^hat islands 
west of Ecuador ? What volcano in the northern part ? What peak 
in the western part ? What and where is the capital? — the principal 
seaport? 

Peru. — ^What countries north? — country south?— countries east? 
What lake between Peru and Bolivia ? What two rivers drain the 
northern part ? What and where is the capital ? — its seaport ? 

Bolivia. — What countries bound Bolivia? Has Bolivia any sea- 
coast? What rivers form part of the eastern boundary? What 
branch of the Amazon River drains Bolivia ? What peak near Lake 
Titica'ca? What and where is the capital of Bolivia? What dty 
southeast of the capital ? 

Chili. — How far along the western coast of South America does 
Chili extend ? Ans.-^From Peru to Cape Horn — nearly jooo miles. 
What desert in the northern part ? Name two large islands near the 
western coast that belong to Chili. What volcano near the central 
part ? What and where is the capital ? — its principal seaport ? 

REVIE\Ar. 

Where is the Caribbean Sea?— Gulf of Darien?— Gulf of Vene- 
zuela? — Bay of Panama? — Lake Maracaybo {mar-d-ii^do)? — Lake 
Titicaca ?— Point Gallinas (^J-^/nfa)?— Point Parina?— Cape St. 
Roque? — Cape Horn? 

\Vhere are the Galap^agos Islands ?—Chiloe (fA^./<? tf^ ?— Wel- 
lington? — Terra del Fuego? 

Describe the Amazon River — San Francisco— La Plata — Parana 
( pd-rd-nd') — Magdalena — Orinoco^Madeira. 

W'hcre are the Andes Mountains ? — Parime {pd-re'md) ? Where 
is Vol. Cotopaxi? — Chimborazo? — Aconcagua {d-kan-kd'gwd)} — 
Sorata? 

Where is Rio Janeiro (re^o jd-nd^ro) ?— Bahia {bd-e^d) ?— Cara'- 
cas? — Bogota'? — Quito {ke'to)} — Guayaquil {gwi-d-keel')} — Lima 
{le'md) ? — Callao (kd-ld^o) ? — Santiago ? — Valparaiso ? — Buenos 
A}Tes (bo^nos d^riz) ? — Cordova ? — Montevideo {mon-ta-ve-dd'o) ? 
— Asuncion (d-soon-se-dn^) ? — Georgetown ? — Paramaribo ? — Cay- 
enne (kd-yfn')} 



1. Columbus made his third voyage to the shores 
of the New World in 1498. It was a long, dreary- 
voyage, and his vessels had been at sea more than 
three months before land was sighted. 

2. A high bluff crowned with three peaks first 
appeared in sight, and so Columbus named it Trini- 
dad, a Spanish word meaning trinity. Look at the' 



map of South America, and you will find this island 
just north of the mouth of the Orinoco River. 

3. For many days he sailed along the coast, 
thinking the points of land he saw were islands. 
But when at length he reached the mouth of the 
Orinoco and saw the great flood it poured into the 
sea, he at once knew there must be a great body 
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9. The surface of South America is much like 
that of North America. The inland plain of each 
continent is bordered by mountain-ranges on both 
the western and the eastern coast. 

10. The Andes Mountains are Western High- 
lands, and they enclose some of the loftiest pla- 
teaus in the world. 

1 1. They also contain some of the loftiest peaks 
of the Western Hemisphere, many of them being 
active volcanoes. This entire region is often shaken 
by frightful earthquakes. 

1 2. The Eastern Highlands consist of a number 
of irregular ranges. These highlands form the 
Brazilian Mountain System. 

1 3. The Great Plain of South America is much 
like that of North America. It lies between the 
two mountain-systems, and is crossed by a height 
of land which separates the great river basins. 

14. Three great rivers, the Orinoco, the Amazon, 
and the Plata River, drain this central plain. Their 
basins are nearly in the same level, and during the 
rainy season they are often connected by streams 
of water. 

15. The Llanos {Tya^nds) are the plains of the 
Orinoco. In the dry season they are parched and 
bare, but when the rains set in they are flooded 
until they become a great inland sea. 

16. When the waters disappear, millions of horses, 
cattle, and sheep roam over these plains and fatten 
on the rich juicy grass which grows so profusely. 

17. The Silvas are the plains of the Amazon. 
They are covered with a thick tangle of trees and 
climbing plants. In these forests are found the 
palm, rosewood, mahogany, and india-rubber trees. 

18. On the higher land are the cacao {ka-kafo) 
and cinchona {sin-ko'nd) trees. The former yields 
a bean from which chocolate is made, and from the 
bark of the latter quinine is made. 

19. The Pampas of the south are treeless plains, 
covered with tall, feathery pampas grass. Like the 
Llanos, these plains are the herding places for mil- 
lions of cattle. 

20. There are many kinds of animals in South 
America. The forests are alive with parrots, ma- 
caws, and other birds of richly-colored plumage. 
Troops of chattering monkeys clamber among the 



trees, and enormous serpents and alligators infest 
the flooded plains. 

21. In the highlands the llama, an animal some- 
what resembling the camel, is used in carrying bur- 
dens. The alpa'ca, a similar r,nimal, is valuable for 
its fine wool. The condor, the largest bird of flight, 
inhabits the high crags of the Andes. 

22. The puma, an animal of the tiger kind, lives 
in the highlands. The ant-eater and the armadillo 
are found in this grand division only. 

23. South America is famous for its mines of 
gold, silver, and copper, which are found through- 
out the Andes Mountains. The diamond mines of 
Brazil produce the finest of gems. 

24. Most of the people are Indians, but there are 
many Spanish and Portuguese Creoles. These are 
the most industrious and enterprising of the popu- 
lation. There are also many negroes. 

25. Brazil. — Brazil is almost as large as the 
whole of the United States. It lies chiefly in the 
valley of the Amazon. In 1500 it became a Por- 
tuguese colony, and in 1822 an independent em- 
pire. It is now a republic. 

26. Although very little of Brazil is cultivated, the 
coffee plantations yield more than one-half of the 
world's supply of coffee. Sugar, cotton, indigo, 
tobacco, and tropical fruits are among the chief 
products. Gold, silver, and precious stones are 
abundant. 

27. Rio Janeiro is the capital, and is one of the 
most important cities in South America. Bahia is 
noted for its fine harbor. 

28. Venezuela. — The name of Venezuela was 
given to this region because the Spanish explorers 
who came to Lake Maracaybo and the Orinoco 
River found Indian villages built on piles. Think- 
ing the villages looked like Venice in Italy, they 
named the place Venezuela, or " Little Venice." 

29. It is nearly ten times as large as the New 
England States, and lies chiefly in the basin of the 
Orinoco River. Herds of cattle pasture on the 
plains, and there are thick forests in the highlands. 

30. Farming and stock-raising are the chief em- 
ployments. Cattle-products, such as hides, horns, 
meat, and tallow, with cacao and coffee, are the 
chief exports. 
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31. Caracas is the capital. It has often been in- 
jured by earthquakes. Valencia is a large seaport. 

32. Argentine Republic. — The Argentine Re- 
public is the second country of South America in 
size, and the third in the number of its people. 

33. It includes the plains of Patagonia in the south, 
the Pampas of the central part, and a vast region 
called the Chaco, or hunting ground, in the north. 

34. It is one of the leading countries in the world 
in the number of cattle and the value of their 
products. Hides, tallow, horns, and preserved meat 
are exported. 

35. There are more miles of railway in the Ar- 
gentine Republic than in any other South American 
state. 

36. Buenos Ayres is the capital and chief seaport. 
Its people are mostly Europeans. Cordova is an 
important centre of trade. 

37. Paraguay. — Paraguay is about twice the 
size of Pennsylvania. It is in the basin of the 
Plata River. The northern part is thickly wooded ; 
the southern part is marshy. 

38. The chief exports are mate {ind-td') or Par- 
aguay tea, tobacco, cotton, sugar, and manioc. 

39. Asuncion is the capital and largest city. 

40. Uruguay. — Uruguay, the smallest of the 
South American republics, is larger than the New 
England States. 

41. Cattle-raising is the chief employment, and 
cattle-products are the principal exports. 

42. Montevideo is the capital, and is one of the 
chief seaports of South America. Many Americans 
reside there. 

43. Guiana. — Guiana is the only part of South 
America that belongs to European nations. The 
three provinces are subject respectively to the Brit- 
ish, Dutch, and French governments. 

44. The surface is low and unhealthy along the 
coast. In the interior it is higher and much of it 
is wooded. The climate is hot and moist. 

45. Along the coast there are settlements of white 
people. Tribes of Indians live in the interior. Su- 
gar, molasses, Cayenne pepper, and cabinet-woods 
are exported. Gold is mined in Dutch Guiana. 

46. Georgetown is the capital of British Guiana, 



Paramaribo of Dutch Guiana, and Cayenne of French 
Guiana. 

47. Colombia. — This republic is more than 
three times as large as California. It includes the 
Isthmus of Panama. The Andes extend throujrh 
this country in three ranges, between which lie 
fertile valleys. 

48. A railway crosses the isthmus from Colon to 
Panama, and a ship-canal to connect the two oceans 
has been partly constructed. 

49. The people are chiefly engaged in agriculture 
and stock-raising. The leading exports are cin- 
chona bark, coffee, gold, and hides. 

50. Bogota is the capital and the largest city. It 
is on a fertile table-land more than 8000 feet above 
the sea-level. Medellin is the centre of a large in- 
land trade. 

51. Ecuador. — Ecuador is the Spanish name for 
equator, and the country is so named because the 
equator crosses its northern limits. It includes the 
Galapagos Islands, which lie west of it, and is a 
little larger than the State of Nevada. 

52. The Andes Mountains cross the western part 
in two parallel ranges. The valleys between these 
ranges are very high above the sea. Cotopaxi is 
said to be the loftiest active volcano. Around 
Quito there are twenty volcanic peaks. 

53. Most of the people are Indians, uneducated, 
and content to live without making any effort to 
better their condition. Cinchona bark, cacao, and 
india-rubber are the leading exports. 

54. Quito is the capital and the largest city. It 
is one of the highest cities in the world, being 
almost two miles above the sea. Although it is 
nearly on the equator, yet because of the great 
height the climate is delightful. Guayaquil is the 
chief seaport 

55. Peru. — Not long after the voyages of Colum- 
bus a company of Spanish soldiers under Pizarro 
landed on the coast of Peru. They found a civilized 
tribe of people whose kings were called Incas, and 
after many hard battles they succeeded in conquer- 
ing them. These people showed great skill as en- 
gineers, and had built wonderful roads over the 
mountain-ranges and across the deserts. 

56. Peru has an extensive sea-coast and fine 
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harbors. There are several railways, one of which 
crosses the Andes. Sugar and cotton are raised. 
Wool and hides are among the products ; saltpetre 
and copper are mined. 

57. Lima^ the capital, is a large and wealthy city. 
Caliao is the seaport of Lima, and is connected with 
it by rail. 

58. Bolivia. — Bolivia has no sea-coast, but car- 
ries on its trade through the ports of Peru and 
Chili. The highland region is rich in silver, which 
is the chief export 

59. Wool, coffee, and coca are also largely ex- 
ported. The india-rubber from this region is the 
finest in the world. 



60. La Paz, the largest city, is the real capital, 
but nominally the seat of government is at Sucre, 
Cochabamba has large manufactures. 

61. Chili. — Chill is a narrow strip of land that 
extends along the Pacific Ocean a distance of 
almost 3000 miles. The northern part is desert 
land, the central and southern parts are fertile. 

62. It is the most enterprising of the South 
American States. Railways connect the import- 
ant towns and extend to Buenos Ayres. The chief 
exports are copper, wheat, sugar, cotton, and Peru- 
vian bark. Silver and coal are abundant 

63. Santiago is the capital, and Valparaiso is the 
chief seaport. 



REVIE^V LESSON. 



Name the divisions of the western part of South America — of the 
eastern port. Give the capital, largest city, and seaport of each. 

Who was the first European explorer to visit South America? 

Columbus was the first European who visited 
South America. He explored the northern coast, 
and discovered the Orinoco River. 

After whom was America named ? 

America was named after Amerigo Vespucci, an 
explorer who published the first description of the 
New World. 

What is said of the shape and surface of South America ? 

South America resembles North America in 
shape and surface. There is a high mountain-sys- 
tem on the west and a low one on the east. 

What rivers drain the greater part of South America ? 

The Orinoco River drains the northern plains, or 
llanos ; the Amazon, the central plains, or silvas ; and 
the Rio de la Plata, the southern plains, or pampas. 

What is the climate of South America ? 

Most of South America is in the torrid zone. The 
climate is therefore hot in the lowlands, but mild in 
the highlands. In the south it is cold and bleak. 

What is said of the rainfall ? 

In the torrid zone rainy and dry seasons alternate. 
During the rainy season the plains are flooded ; dur- 
ing the dry season they are parched and bare. 

What is said of the political divisions ? 

Guiana consists of British, French, and Dutch 
colonies. All the other states of South America 
are republics. 



la what does Brazil excel ? 

Brazil, the largest South American state, produces 
more than one-half the world's supply of coffee. 

What is said of Venezuela and Guiana ? 

They have a low coast and a high interior. Cof- 
fee, spices, and gold are exported. Venezuela is 
noted for cacao, and Guiana for cayenne pepper. 

For what are the Argentine Republic, Paraguay, and Uruguay 
noted ? 

They produce more cattle than any other part of 
the world Horns, hides, and tallow are exported. 

What is said of Colombia ? 

Colombia includes the Isthmus of Panama. A 
railway has been built across the isthmus from 
Colon to Panama. 

For what are Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia noted ? 

They are crossed by the highest ranges of the 
Andes, and contain many volcanoes. They produce 
silver, saltpetre, cinchona bark, and india-rubber. 

For what is Chili noted ? 

Chili is the most progfressive of the South Amer- 
ican States. It is one of the foremost copper-pro- 
ducing countries in the world. 

■ Name the principal seaports of South America. 

Buenos Ayres and Montevideo export cattle- 
products ; Rio Janeiro, coffee and sugar. Panama, 
Caliao, and Valparaiso are the principal Pacific ports. 

For what are Quito and La Paz noted ? 

They are situated high in the Andes, near rich 
silver-mines, and are subject to earthquakes. 
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the grand divisions. It is not a distinct mass of 
land, but is a part of the great body of land often 
called Eurasia. 

8. No other g^and division has such a broken 
coast-line or so many gulfs, bays, and seas. The 
Mediterranean, Black, and Baltic Seas, although 
arms of the ocean, are practically inland seas. 

9. Europe is not much like the divisions of the 
Western Continent either in shape or in surface. 
Look at the relief map of Europe, and you will 
notice a wide belt of highlands along the south- 
ern part and a lower one in the northern part. 

10. The Southern Highlands form the Alpine 
System. This system consists of many ranges 
reaching in almost every direction. The higher 
ranges, however, extend nearly east and west 

11. The Northern Highlands form the Scandina- 
vian Plateau. There is also a low, broken range 
in the eastern part, called the Ural Mountains. 

12. The great plain of Europe is enclosed by 
these mountains and highlands. It is a low plain, 
and so nearly level that the Valdai Hills, scarcely a 
thousand feet high, form the watershed for nearly 
all the large rivers of Europe. 



1 3. The Danube, Rhine, and Rhone are the largest 
rivers of the highlands, the Volga and the Don of 
the plains. The Volga flows into an inland lake 
called the Caspian Sea. 

14. The western part of Europe is swept by 
winds which have been tempered by warm ocean 
waters. There is everywhere an abundant rainfall. 
The British Isles are in the same latitude as the 
peninsula of Labrador in North America. 

15. But, while Labrador is covered with ice and 
snow nearly all the year, the British Isles enjoy a 
climate even milder than that of Pennsylvania. 

16. In the eastern part the climate is very severe. 
The summers are hot and moist ; the winters very 
cold. The countries of the Mediterranean coast 
are famous for their pleasant healthful climate. 

17. The people of Europe are mainly of Aryan de- 
scent, but the Turks, Hungarians, and a few tribes 
in Russia belong to the Turanic or Mongolian race. 

18. There are three great families to which most 
of the Europeans belong. One includes the French, 
Spanish, Italians, and Portuguese. The second em- 
braces the Russians and Poles. The third includes 
the English, Germans, Scandinavians, and Dutch. 



REVIE^^^ LESSON. 



What is said of the early history of Europe ? 

But little is known of the early history of North- 
ern Europe. There were great empires built on the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

By whom were the people of Northern Europe conquered ? 

Many of the tribes of Northern Europe were 
conquered by the Romans, who taught them civil- 
ization. 

What is said of the surface of Europe? 

The greater part is a vast plain. The high Al- 
pine Mountain System forms the southern border ; 
the low Scandinavian highlands, the northern. 

What is said of the coast-line ? 

In proportion to its size Europe has a longer 
coast-line and more gulfs and bays than any other 
grand division. 

What is said of the large seas which sunound Europe ? 

The Mediterranean, Black, and Baltic Seas have 
only narrow straits leading to the ocean. The 



Caspian Sea is an inland lake below the sea- 
level. 

What are the principal rivers of the highlands ? 

The Rhine, Rhone, and Danube are the principal 
rivers of High Europe. Their sources are the gla- 
ciers of the Alps. 

What is said of the rivers of Low Europe ? 

Most of the rivers of Low Europe rise in the 
Valdai Hills. The Volga, the largest river of Eu- 
rope, flows into the Caspian Sea. 

What is said of the climate of Europe ? 

In the western part of Europe the climate is tem- 
pered by warm ocean winds. In the eastern part 
the winters are very cold and the summers moist 
and hot 

From what race are most of the people descended ? 

Most of the people of Europe are of Aryan de- 
scent. The Turks, Hungarians, and a few tribes of 
Russia belong to the Turanic or Mongolian race. 
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BRITISH ISLES. 



Questions on the Map. 



How far north do the British Isles extend ? j4ns. — ^ioti/ lat. 6i° 
N. How far south ? Tlirough what country does the Prime Merid- 
ian pass ? Is the greater part of the British Isles in east or in west 
longitude ? What country of Asia is in the same latitude ? — of North 
America? (See margin of map.) What waters surround these isl- 
ands ? What island includes England, Scotland, and Wales ? For 
what is their coast noted ? What is the general direction of these 
indentations ? Where are most of the highlands ? 

Bngland and Wales. — What country north ? — sea east ? — chan- 
nel and strait south ? — ocean, channel, and sea west ? What cape 
in the extreme southwest ? What bay indents the western coast of 
Wales ? What channel south ? What island northwest of Wales ? 
— ^south of Scotland ?^-on the south coast of England ? — near the 
coast of France ? What inountain-chain in the northwest ? What 
hills between England and Scotland ? What river flows into Bristol 
Channel ? On what river is London situated ? 

What is the capital of the British Empire ? What seaport on the 
English Channel? — at the mouth of the Mersey River? What sea- 
ports on the Severn River ? Name four large cities in the interior. 

Scotland. — What firth and what river between England and 
Scotland? What sea on the east ?— country south? — ocean west? 
What channel between Scotland and Ireland ? What groups of isl- 
ands north ? — northwest ? {See vignette.) What capes on the north 
coast ? What firths indent the eastern coast ? — the western ? What 
canal and firths divide Scotland into two parts ? Name two mount- 
ain-ranges in the north. What is the highest peak in Scotland? 
Ans, — Ben Nevis. 

What and where is the capital ? What city west of the capital ? — 
What seaport on the North Sea ? — near the mouth of the Tay ? 



Ireland. — What ocean west? — channel northeast? — sea and 
channel east ? — ocean south ? What is the northern point ? — the 
southern ? What light-house on the southern coast ? What large 
bays on the western coast ? — on the eastern ? What mountains in the 
northwest ? Which is the largest river of Ireland ? Ans. — The Shan- 
non River, What is the largest lake in Ireland ? What lakes in 
the southwest ? Ans. — lAUarney * Lakes. 

What and where is the capital? What city in the south on 
the river Lee? — what is its seaport? What city in the north- 
east? 

REVIE^A/'. 

Where is the North Sea ? — English Channel ? — St. George's Chan- 
nel?— Irish Sea?— North Channel ?— Moray Firth?— the Wash?— 
-Strait of Dover? — Cardigan Bay? — Dundalk Bay? — Galway Bay? 
—Firth of Qyde?— Firth of Forth? 

Where are the Hebrides Islands? — Shetland Islands? — Orkney 
Islands ? — Channel Islands ? — Isle of Wight ? — Isle of Man ? — An- 
glesey Island? 

Where is Cape Wrath ?— Land's End?— Cape Qear.'— Malin 
Head? 

Describe the River Thames — Severn — Mersey — Tweed — the Cale- 
donian Canal. Where is Lough Neagh {Idh nd) ? — Killamey Lakes ? 
— Windermere ? 

Where are the Caimgcfrm Mountains? — Grampian? — Cheviot 
Hills? — Donegal? — Ben Nevis Peak? 

Where is London ? — Manchester ? — Liverpool ? — Birmingham ? — 
Leeds ? — Sheffield ?— Portsmouth ?— Cartliff ?— Edinburgh ? -^Glas- 
gow ? — Aberdeen ? — Belfast ? — Dublin ?— Cork ? 



1. The British Empire comprises about one- 
sixth of the land-surface of the earth, and its 
possessions together are as large as the whole of 
North America. 

2. All these vast possessions have been gained 
by a people living on an island hardly twice the 
size of Pennsylvania. This island is now called 
Great Britain. With Ireland and the outlying 
islands it forms the British Isles. 

3. The British Isles are separated from the main- 
land of Europe by a channel so shallow that no- 
where could the Capitol at Washington be placed 
in it so that the top of the dome would not reach 
out of water. 

4. But little of the surface is level, although 
there are no mountains more than 4500 feet high. 
In the north it is very rugged. 



5. The western coast is much broken, and chan- 
nels have been ploughed deep into the surface by 
the great sheet of ice that once spread from the 
Scandinavian Highlands. One of these channels 
divides Scotland into two parts. 

6. Although the British Isles are farther north 
than the New England States, they have a much 
milder climate. This is owing to the warm ocean 
winds which blow from the south. 

7. The rivers are short, but the mouth of every 
one is a bay which is an excellent harbor. There 
are many small lakes, which a^e noted for their 
beautiful scenery. 

8. The great wealth of the British Isles consists 
in the mines of coal and iron. Because of these, 
factories and furnaces have been built in almost 
every part of the kingdom. 
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their learning, intelligence, and enterprise. The 
British Empire is one of the foremost nations of 
the world. 

12. England. — England, including Wales, is the 



very nearly six times as many people. 

13. Most of the farming land is in the southern 
and eastern parts. In the long, narrow strip south 
of Bristol Channel are the tin-mines of ComwalL 
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They are the oldest in the world. The coal and 
iron fields are chiefly in the western part. 

14. In no other part of the world are there so many 
large cities close together. They are full of factories 
and mills, and thousands of ships carry the goods 
made in these cities to all parts of the world. 

15. London is the capital of the British Empire. 
It is the largest city in the world, and the chief 
centre of commerce. Nearly five millions of people 
live in the city and the surrounding suburbs. 

16. Liverpool is the principal seaport. Nearly 
all the vessels trading between English and Amer- 
ican ports land their cargoes here. BirmitigJiam is 
noted for its iron manufactures, Manchester for its 
cotton mills, and Leeds for its woolen factories. 

17. Scotland. — Scotland has a broken and rug- 
ged surface. The fertile Lowlands between the Firth 
(or bay) of Forth and the Firth of Clyde are the 
most densely peopled part of Scotland, and nearly 
all of the large cities and towns are in this part. 

18. The Highlands are bleak and bare. Barley 
and oats are cultivated in the moors, and sheep 
graze on the heather-covered slopes. 



19. The Scotch people are noted for their thrifty 
ways and their independent spirit. They are well 
educated, and some of the most famous soldiers, 
statesmen, and poets have been of Scotch birth. 

20. Edinburgh, the capital, is celebrated for its 
university. Glasgow is the chief manufacturing 
city of Scotland. More iron and steel ships are 
made here than in all the rest of the world. 

21. Ireland. — Ireland was early settled by the 
Celts, a people renowned for their intelligence and 
bravery. 

22. In the thirteenth century it was conquered 
by the English, and the land was divided among 
the followers of the English king. Since that time 
the country has not been prosperous. 

23. Ireland is celebrated for its beautiful scenery. 
Farming is the chief pursuit ; flax and potatoes are 
the principal products. The schools are among 
the best in Europe. The Roman Catholic religion 
prevails. 

24. Dublin, the capital and largest city, is noted 
for its university. Belfast is noted for its linen fac- 
tories. The finest linen in the world is made here. 



REVIEW LESSON. 



Name the divisions of the British Isles. Give the capital and 
chief seaport of each. 

What does the British Empire comprise ? 

The British Empire comprises the islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland, together with Canada, 
India, Australia, and other possessions. 

What are the European possessions of the British Empire called ? 

The European possessions are called the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

What is said of their size and population ? 

Great Britain and Ireland are about three times 
the size of Pennsylvania. They are among the 
most thickly peopled countries of Europe. 

What is the chief source of wealth of the British Islands ? 

The mines of coal and iron are the chief source 
of wealth, and because of them. Great Britain is 
the foremost manufacturing country in the world. 

What is said of the government of Great Britain ? 

The laws are made by Parliament. The ruler is 
the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and Em- 
press of India. 



For what is England noted ? 

It is the foremost country of the world in com- 
merce and manufactures. In no other part of the 
world are there so many large cities close together. 

What is said of Scotland ? 

Grain-farming and wool-growing are important 
industries. More iron and steel ships are made in 
Scotland than in any other part of the world. 

For what is Ireland noted ? 

Ireland is noted for its fertile soil and delightful 
scenery. The best linen in the world is made in 
Ireland. 

For what is London noted ? 

London is the capital of the British Empire. 
It is the largest city in the world, and the first in 
commerce. 

What other important cities in the British Isles ? 

Liverpool is the principal seaport. Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield are noted for their 
manufactures, Glasgow for its shipyards^ and Belfast 
for its linen factories. 



ains ; peiroieum is aounaani in me oasin oi me t^aspian :3ca. 

4. Most of the inland trade is carried on by fairs, and more than a hundred thousand merchants 
gather every year at the fair of Lower Novgorod. 

5. The ruler is called the Czar. His will is absolute, and the people have no voice in making 
the laws. There are few public schools, and only the rich people are educated. 

6. i>7, Petersburg is the capital and largest city. It is farther north than any other large city in the 
world. Moscow has a larger trade in furs than any other city of Europe. 

7. Norway and Sweden. — Norway and Sweden are together called the Scandinavian Peninsula. 
They extend farther north than any other part of the mainland of Europe. 



8. The western part is a rugged plateau covered 
with pine forests. The slope to the ocean is scored 
with deep ravines, called fjords. The eastern part 
slopes gently to the Baltic Sea. Canals traverse the 
lowlands in every direction, 

9. The people are thrifty and well educated. 
Farming and fishing arc the chief employments. 
The iron-mines yield an ore that makes the best 
of steel. 

10. Christianta Is the capital of Norway, and 
Stockholm of Sweden. Both countries are gov- 
erned by one king, 

11. Denmark. — The only part of Denmark on 
the mainland of Europe is a small peninsula extend- 
ing from Germany. Greenland, Icelajid, and the 
Faroe Islands are colonies. 



ital, is noted for its art-galleries and museums. It 
is the principal naval station of Denmark. 

15. German Empire. — The German Empire is 
a union of twenty-six German states. Prussia, Ba- 
varia, Saxony, and Wurtemberg are kingdoms. 
Most of the others are governed by princes. The 
king of Prussia is the Emperor of Germany. 

16. The German people are noted for their thrifty 
habits and their intelligence. Every child is com- 
pelled to attend school, and every youth must serve 
at least three years in the army. 

17. Farming and manufactures are the chief em- 
ployments. Grain and the sugar-beet are culti- 
vated. The vineyards along the Rhine are &mous 
for the excellent wine which they produce. 

18. The valley of the Rhine is celebrated for 



South Germany are rich silver-mines. Amber is found 
along the shores of the Bahic Sea. The largest steel- 
works in the world are in Essen. Prussia. 

20. Berlin, the capital of Prussia, is also the cap- 
ital of the German Empire. Hamburg is the chief 



were built so as to enclose large tracts of land, 
and then the water was pumped out. 

23. The walla are called dikes, and the land they 
enclose, polders. Everywhere one may sec wind- 
mills pumping the drainage- water back into the sea. 



24- The people of the Netherlands are called 
Dutch, They are noted for their frugal habits and 
their neatness. The butter and cheese made in 
Holland are famous for their excellence, 

25, TIte Hague is the residence of the king and 
the court, but the legal capital is Amsterdam. The 
latter is the largest city of the Netherlands, 
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32. The western part is mountainous. Brenner 
Pass, a defile in the mountains, is the highway 
between Italy and Austria. 

33. The eastern part is one of the chief wheat- 
producing regions of Europe, and no other region 
yields a greater supply of wine. 

34. There are rich mines of gold, silver, coal, 



forests, ine people speaK tne rrencn language. 

28. Farming is carried on in the lowlands, and 
grain, sugar-cane, and flax are raised. In the high- 
lands coal, iron, and zinc are mined. Cotton- and 
woolen-mills are scattered all over the kingdom. 

29. Brussels, the capital, is noted for the man- 
ufacture of lace and carpet. Near Brussels is the 
famous battle-field of Waterloo. 

30. Antwerp is the seaport of Belgium, and the 
seat of an extensive foreign commerce. It contains 
one of the largest cathedrals in the world. 

31. Austria-Hungary. — The Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy consists of the Empire of Austria and the 
Kingdom of Hungary. Next to Russia it is the 
largest state of Europe. 



port of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 
SOUTHERN EUROPE. 

37. France. — The Republic of France is about 
as large as the Middle Atlantic States. The cli- 
mate is generally mild. In the south the winters 
are warm and delightful. In the highlands only 
are there extremes of heat and cold. 

38. In no other country of Europe is farming so 
thoroughly and carefully carried on. In the north 
grain is cultivated; the southern part is famous for 
wine, olives, and oranges. 

39. The French excel in the manufacture of silk 
and woolen goods and fine pottery. French silks 
and bric-a-brac are sold in all parts of the world. 
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the principal seaport. 

42. Switzerland. — The Republic of Switzerland 
ties in the heart of the Alps, and includes nearly all 
their highest summits. All the streams are mount- 
ain-torrents flowing from glaciers. Only the valley- 
lands can be cultivated. 

43. The Swiss people are noted for their intelli- 
gence and love of independence. The French lan- 
guage is commonly spoken. Dairy-forming is the 
chief employment. The finest of watches and jew- 
elry are made in Switzerland. 

44. Berne is the capital. Geneva, the largest city, 
is celebrated for its watch-factories. Basel contains 
a famous university. 

45. Italy. — The Kingdom of Italy includes the 
islands of Sicily and Sardinia. It is about twice 
the size of Pennsylvania, 

46. The valley of the Po River is one of the most 



and olives. 

48. In this part of Italy are Vesuvius and Etna, 
two of the most famous volcanoes. In the year 79, 
an eruption of Vesuvius buried the cities of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii (pom-pa'e). 

49. Rome, the capital of Italy, was formerly the 
capital of one of the greatest empires in the world. 
It is the residence of the Pope, the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

50. Naples is the largest city and chief seaport 
Milan, the largest city of Northern Italy, contains 
one of the finest cathedrals in the world. Venice 
is built on seventy-two small islands in the sta. 
Most of its streets are canals. 

51. Spain and Portugal. — Taken togetherthese 
two kingdoms form the Spanish Peninsula. Thc>' 
consist of a high plateau crossed by ranges <.■( 
mountains. Both kingdoms have large colonies. 
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52. The climate is delightful. The vineyards 
along the Douro River produce the famous port 
wine. Wine, fruits, cork, and olive-oil are export- 
ed. The mines produce quicksilver, lead, and iron. 

5 3. Madrid is the capital of Spain, and the largest 
city. Barcelona is the chief seaport. Lisbon is the 
capital and chief seaport of Portugal. 

54. Turkey and the Balkan States. — Turkey 
is the chief division of the Turkish Empire. It has 
part control over Bulgaria, East Roumelia, and sev- 
eral small provinces. 

5 5. The ruler is called the Sultan, and the laws 
are founded on the Koran or Mohammedan bible. 
The Turks are of Asiatic descent. 

56. Cattle- and hog-raising is the chief pursuit. 
Silk, fine leather, and carpets are manufactured, and, 
with opium and tobacco, are the chief exports. 



57. Constantinople^ the capital, is noted for its 
beautiful mosques or churches. Sofia is the cap- 
ital of Bulgaria. 

58. Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro for- 
merly belonged to Turkey. The people are of 
Christian belief, and became independent of the 
Turks who for this reason oppressed them. Bucka- 
resty Belgrade, and Cettinje are their capitals. 

59. Greece. — The Kingdom of Greece forms 
the southern part of the Balkan Peninsula. It is 
about half the size of Pennsylvania. The Greeks 
are descended from a people who founded one of 
the most powerful empires in the world. 

60. Currant-grapes and oranges are exported. 
Commerce is the leading pursuit. Athens^ the cap- 
ital, was formerly one of the most famous cities in 
the world. 
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Name the countries of Continental Europe. Give tlie capital, 
largest city, and commercial outlet of each. 

Vi^hat are the chief products of Europe ? 

The chief products of Northern or Low Europe 
are grain and fine cattle; of Southern or High 
Europe, wine, fruit, and silk. 

For what is Russia noted ? 

Russia is larger than all the rest of Europe, and 
produces nearly as much grain as all the other 
states combined. 

What is said of Norway and Sweden ? 

Norway and Sweden extend farther north than 
any other inhabited part of the Eastern Continent. 
The Swedish iron ore is the best in the world. 

For what are Denmark, the Netherlands, and Belgium noted ? 

Much of their surface has been reclaimed from 
the sea. They are &mous for the grain, butter, 
and cheese produced. Belgium is the most thickly 
peopled country in Europe. 

What is said of the German Empire ? 

The German Empire is a union of four kingdoms 
and twenty -two other states. The people are educated. 
The valley of the Rhine is noted for its vineyards. 

What is said of Austria-Hungary ? 

Austria-Hungary comprises the Empire of Aus- 
tria and the Kingdom of Hungary. It excels in 
the production of gold, silver, wine, and salt. 



For what is Italy noted ? 

Italy is noted for its wines and its works of art 
The valley of the Po is one of the most fertile 
regions in the world. 

What is said of Switzerland ? 

Switzerland is situated in the heart of the Alps. 
Swiss watches and jewelry are famous. 

In what does France excel ? 

France is one of the foremost states of Europe 
in agriculture, and in the manufacture of silk and 
fine pottery. 

For what are Spain and Portugal famous ? 

Spain and Portugal are celebrated for their wine, 
fruit, and olive-oil. Spain is the first country in the 
production of quicksilver and cork. 

What is said of Turkey and Greece ? 

The Greeks are chiefly merchants and sailors. Tur- 
key is famous for its tobacco, leather, and carpets. 

What are the principal cities of Northern Europe ? 

Berlin and Vienna are noted for their universities 
and manufactures. Hamburg and Amsterdam are 
important seaports. St. Petersburg is farther north 
than any other large city. 

Wliat are the leading cities of Southern Europe ? 

Paris, next to London, is the largest city in the 
worlds Rome is noted for its ancient history. 
Naples and Marseilles are important seaports. 
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is every variety of climate. Northern Siberia is the 
coldest, and Arabia the hottest country known. In 
the south there are alternate wet and dry seasons. 

10. The grains and most of the tree-fruits used 
for food, as well as the sugar-cane, the banana, the 
cotton-plant, and rice, came from Asia. It also pro- 
duces most of the spices and nearly all the tea. 

1 1 . The horse, ox, goat, sheep, and nearly all of 
our domestic animals came from Asia. The lion, 
tiger, elephant, and nearly all of the largest and 
fiercest animals known are found in Southern Asia. 

12. Gold, silver, platinum, copper, and lead are 
among the chief mineral products. India yields 
diamonds and other precious stones ; in China por- 
celain clay and coal abound. Around the Caspian 
Sea petroleum is abundantly produced. 

13. Asia is the birth-place of the human race, 
and more than one-half the people on the earth live 
in this grand division. 

14. They belong to three races. The Aryan and 
the Semitic races live in the south. The Malays in 
the southeast, and the Mongolians in China and Si- 
beria, belong to the Turanic race. 

15. Russia In Asia. — The Russian territory in 
Asia includes Siberia and Turkestan. It comprises 
all the northern part of Asia. Most of the surface 
consists of level plains called steppes. 

16. There are a number of Russian settlements, 
and many of the people are prisoners who have 
been exiled from Russia. 

1 7. Most of the trade is carried on by caravans and 
fairs. The mines of gold and platinum are owned 
by the government and worked by convict prison- 
ers. Grain is cultivated along the Amoor River. 

18. Tashkend, in Turkestan, is the largest city. 
Irkootsk and Kiakhta are centres of caravan trade. 

19. The Cliinese Empire. — The Chinese Em- 
pire embraces Manchooria, Mongolia, Soongaria, 
East Turkestan, Thibet, and China Proper. 

20. The surface consists largely of high plateaus 
and desolate wastes ; but the southeastern part, or 
China Proper, is a succession of fertile plains and val- 
leys. It includes the islands of Formosa and Hainan. 
The great wall upon the north was built many hun- 
dred years ago to keep out the warlike Tartars. 

2 1 . The Chinese are intelligent and educated, but 



not progressive. Their customs and language have 
changed but little in three thousand years. 

22. Tea and rice, the most valuable products, are 
exported to all parts of the world. The manufacture 
of silk and gunpowder was carried on first in China. 

23. Peking, the capital, is one of the largest cities 
in Asia. Canton and Shanghai are the chief sea- 
ports. Hong Kong belongs to Great Britain. 

24. Corea. — The peninsula of Corea was for 
many years a tributary province of China, but is 
now independent. Seoul is the capital. 

25. India. — British India comprises Hindoostan, 
Burmah, and settlements along the Straits of Ma- 
lacca. Farther India comprises Anam, Siam, the 
Malay Peninsula, and several European colonies. 

26. British India is half as large as the United 
States, and the Himalaya Mountains are as far from 
Cape Comorin as Florida is from Hudson Bay. 

27. The southern part is a region of plateaus. 
The northern part contains the plains of the Ganges, 
one of the most thickly peopled parts of the earth. 

28. The people are divided into several castes or 
classes of society. The Brahmans are of the high- 
est caste, and from them arc chosen the priests. 
The soldiers are of the second, the tradesmen and 
farmers of the third, and laborers of the fourth. 

29. The government is in the hands of the Eng- 
lish, and a governor-general is appointed by the 
ruler of Great Britain. 

30. Wheat, rice, and cotton are the chief products, 
and it is because of these thdt India is the most val- 
uable possession of Great Britain. 

31. Calcutta, the capital, is the largest city. Rail- 
ways connect it with Bombay and Madras, the chief 
seaports. 

32. Farther India is sometimes called Indo- 
China. Siam is a native kingdom. Burmah is now 
a British possession. Anam and most of the other 
states are under French control. Siam is the most 
progressive state of Farther India. Railways have 
been built and schools established. 

33. Rice, teak wood, and spices are exported. 
Bangkok, the capital of Siam, is the most important 
city. Singapore is one of the largest spice markets 
in the world. 

34. Persia was formerly one of the most powerful 



have no voice in 
the government, and the will of the Shah or ruler is 
the taw. 

35. Persia is best known for its silks, camel's- 
hair shawls, and carpets, which are among the Bnest 
made. Herds of fine sheep are among the chief 
sources of wealth. 

36. Teheran is the capital. Tabreez is situated on 
the caravan-route between Russia and India. It is 
the chief centre of trade. 

37. Afghanistan is of importance because all the 
caravans between Europe and India must go through 
its mountain-passes. The people are Mohammedans. 
They are brave, but generally ignorant and treach- 
erous. Cabul is the capital. 

38. Beloochlstan has no organized government. 
The people are mixed tribes whose only wealth is 
their cattle, sheep, and goats. Kelat is the capital. 

39. Turkey in Asia. — The Turkish possessions 
in Asia are chiefly between the Black and Mediter- 
ranean Seas, and along the shores of the Red Sea. 



Egypt. It was once very fertile, but it is now bar- 
ren and desolate. 

41. Grain, figs, tobacco, carpets, and silk goods are 
the chief exports. Most of the trade is carried on 
by Greek merchants. Smyrna is the chief seaport 
of Asia Minor. Damascus &nA Jerusalem are among 
the oldest cities in the world. 

42. Arabia. — Arabia is a high plateau. The great- 
er part is a desert, with here and there fertile spots. 
Most of the country is made up of small independent 
states. 

43. Arabia is famous for fine horses, coffee, and 
dates. It is also noted as the birth-place of Mo- 
hammed, the founder of the Mohammedan religion. 

44. Muscat and Mocha are centres of trade. 
Mecca is the holy city of the Mohammedans. 

45. Japan. — The Empire of Japan consists of a 
chain of islands extending along the coast of Asia 
a distance of more than two thousand miles. 

46. The Japanese are noted for their intelligence. 
No other people in the world have made such rapid 
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progress in education, science, and art as have the 
Japanese during the past few years. Railways and 
telegraph lines connect the principal cities. 

47. The ruler is called the Mikado. He makes the 
laws, and carries out such of them as are approved 
by a deliberative body called the Imperial Diet. 

48. Rice and tea are the most important prod- 
ucts ; sijk and porcelain are the chief manufactures. 
Trade is carried on chiefly with the United States. 
Tokio is the capital, and Yokoltama is the chief 
seaport. 

49. Malaysia. — The islands of Malaysia are parts 
of the two great chains which are near the mainland 
of Asia. They contain most of the active volcanoes 
on the earth. 

50. The Sunda Islands, Celebes, and Borneo are 



Dutch possessions. The Philippine Islands belong 
to Spain. Borneo and the Philippine Islands, how- 
ever, both contain independent, native .states. 

51. The forests of Borneo and Sumatra yield 
camphor and gutta percha ; the low coast belt, rice 
and cotton. Java is more thickly peopled than any 
other part of Asia, and contains more active volca- 
noes than any other island in the world. 

52. The island of Banca yields the best of tin, and 
the Philippine Islands the finest of hemp. Gold and 
diamonds are found in Borneo. 

53. Batavia is the capital of the Dutch posses- 
sions. It is the centre of trade of the Dutch East 
Indies. Manila, the largest city of the Spanish pos- 
sessions, has a large European population. Macas- 
sar, the chief town of Celebes, is a Dutch settlement 
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Name the leading divisions of Asia. Give the capital and largest 
city of each. 

Describe the surface of Asia. 

The northern part is a vast plain; the central 
part is an inland desert region ; the southern part 
consists of rugged peninsulas. 

What and where are the principal highlands? 

The Himalaya Mountain System form the chief 
highlands. They enclose the largest inland basin 
of the earth. 

What are the principal riven of Asia ? 

The Obi and Yenesei are the chief rivers of the 
north ; the Yang-tse and Amoor, of the east ; and 
the Ganges and Bramapootra, of the south. 

What is said of the plants and animals of Asia ? 

The grains, fruits, and most of the animals and 
plants useful to man came from Asia. It is the 
home of the largest and fiercest of animals. 

What is said of the Russian possessions in Asia ? 

The Russian possessions include all of the north- 
ern part of Asia. Many of the people of Siberia 
are exiled prisoners. 

For what is the Chinese Empire noted ? 

The Chinese Empire is the most populous and 
one of the oldest countries in the world. It is first 
in the production of tea and silk. 



What is said of India ? 

British India excels in the production of wheat, 
rice, and cotton. Farther India yields teak wood 
and spices. 

In what do the countries of the Iran Plateau excel ? 

Persia is noted for silk and camel's-hair goods, 
Afghanistan is the highway between Europe and 
India. 

For what is Arabia famous ? 

Arabia is famous for its coffee and fine horses. 

What is said of the island divisions of Asia ? 

The Japanese are the most progressive people 
of Asia, The islands of Malaysia yield more 
spices than any other part of the world. 

For what is Turkey in Asia noted ? 

Turkey in Asia includes Palestine or the Holy 
Land, the home of the Israelites and the birth- 
place of Jesus the Christ 

Name the important cities of Asia. 

Peking and Canton are the largest cities of Asia; 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras are the chief sea- 
ports. 

What other important cities ? 

Tokio, Manila, and Batavia are the chief cities of 
the islands, and Smyrna of Western Asia. 
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in Africa. Antelopes are abundant, and there are 
more species of hoofed animals in this grand di- 
vision than in any other part of the world. 

10. Ostriches are found chiefly in South Africa. 
In the north the camel is of very great service, as 
it is the only beast of burden that can cross the 
desert lands. 

11. Gold is found in the west and south. The 
diamond-fields in South Africa yield more diamonds 
than all the other diamond-fields in the world. 

12. It is thought there are about two hundred 
million people in Africa, most of whom belong to 
the Hamitic or Negro race. 

13. There are many people of the Semitic race 
in the north and east. The original Egyptians, or 
Copts, are thought to belong to the Arj-an race. 
South Africa contains many European settlements. 

NORTHERN AFRICA. 

14. Northern Africa includes the Barbary States 
and the Egyptian countries. 

15. The Barbary States. — The Barbary States 



are Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli. They 
extend along the Mediterranean Sea. 

16. North of the Atlas Mountains this region is 
fertile; south of these ranges it is very dry and 
hot The natives are mostly Arabs, Moors, Berbers, 
and Jews. There are many French merchants and 
traders. Millet, barley, dates, and wool are the prin- 
cipal products. There is a large caravan trade be- 
tween the Barbary States and the Soudan. 

17. Morocco is a little larger than France. It 
is an absolute monarchy, ruled by a Sultan. The 
manufacturing of morocco leather and of red caps 
are important industries. Fez, the capital, and 
Morocco are the principal cities. 

18. Algeria is the largest colonial possession of 
France. The esparto grass which is used in Eng- 
land for paper-making is one of the leading prod- 
ucts. Algiers is the capital and chief city. 

19. Tunis is ruled by Turkish officers who arc 
under French control. The hilly districts have lai^^ 
olive groves, and the lowlands are covered wi' 
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date-plantations. Precious or pink coral is found in 
great quantities along the coast. Tunis is the cap- 
ital and seaport. 

20. Tripoli includes the oasis of Fezzan and the 
district of Barca. It is a Turkish province. Trip- 
oli is the capital. 

21. The Egyptian Possessions include Eg>-pt, 
and, nominally, Nubia, Darfoor, and the Egyptian 
Soudan. Egypt is subject to Turkey. 

22. The Nile River flows through these countries, 
and in its valley are the fields of rice, wheat, millet, 
and cotton which are made fertile by the annual 
overflow of the river. 

23. The f)eople are mainly Copts, Arabs, and 
Negroes. In Lower Egypt the laborers are called 
fellahin {fcl-id-cen'), and 

are little better than slaves. 
The wealthy people are 
generally educated. 

24. The Suez Canal be- 
tween the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas is tlie chief 
highway of travel between 
Europe and India. The 
larger cities are connected 
by railways. 

25. Cairo is the capital. 
AUxandria is the chief 
seaport. Khartoom, the 

largest town of the Egyptian Soudan, is a centre 
for river and caravan trade. 

26. Abyssinia has a surface of high mountains 
and deep valleys. Lake Dembea, shut in by mount- 
ains, is the source of the Blue Nile. A few of the 
people are Christians, but most of Abyssinia is in- 
habited by tribes of savage Mohammedans. 

27. Cotton, millet, and sugar-cane are raised. 
Coffee is found in a wild state. Gotidar is the 
capital. Afassomali. a seaport in Egyptian terri- 
tory, is the only outlet of trade. 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 

28. Central Africa includes Soudan, the Congo 
State, and a part of the Guinea and Zanzibar 
coasts. 

29. Soudan is the home of negro tribes. The 



suriace is a succession of fertile plains. The people 
are engaged in herding catde. 

30. Someof the towns, includingSaccatooandTim- 
buctoo, are centres of a large caravan -trade. Slaves, 
gold-dust, ivory, and ostrich feathers are exported. 

31. Senegambla takes its name from the two 
rivers that drain its surface. The French, Portu- 
guese, and English have settlements along the 
coast. Gum-arabic, palm-oil, and hides are export- 
ed. Si. Louis is a French settlement and seaport 

32. The Guinea Coast includes Liberia, Sierra 
Leone, and a number of European colonies. There 
are native states farther inland. Lower Guinea be- 
longs to Portugal. 

33. The Republic of Liberia was founded as 

a home for slaves from 
the United States. Coffee, 
ivory, and gold are ex- 
ported. Monrovia is the 
capital. 

34. Sierra Leone is a 
British colony, settled by 
negroes set free from slave- 
ships. Palm-oil, from 
which soap is made, is 
the chief product Frct- 
town is the capital. 

35. The Congo State 
occupies the most fertile 

part of Africa, and is nearly one-third as large as 
the United States. The state is controlled by a 
company, of which the King of Belgium is Presi- 
dent. Boma and LtopoldvilU are the chief trading- 
centres. 

36. Zanzibar, — The Zanzibar coast extends from 
the Juba River southward for nearly a thousand 
miles. It includes a number of islands governed 
by a native Sultan. Most of the mainland belongs 
to ihe G-rmans and English. 

37. This region is infested by the tse-tse fly, 
whose bite is fatal to beasts of burden. Most 
of the merchandise is therefore carried upon the 
shoulders of native porters. 

38. Zanzibar, on an island thirty miles from the 
mainland, is the centre of trade of this r^ion in 
ivory, spices, cotton, and slaves. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 

39. South Africa comprises Cape Colony, the 
Orange Free State, the South African Republic, 
and territorial possessions of England, Germany, 
and Portugal. The Orange and Limpopo Rivers 
drain the greater part 

40. Cape Colony is the most important British 
possession. The surface is high ; the climate is 
mild in summer and not very cold in winter. 

41. Stock-raising and ostrich-farming are the 
chief industries. Cape T(nvn is the capital and 
largest city. Kimberley is the centre of the dia- 
mond district. 

42. Orange Free State and the South African 
Republic are settled by Boers or Dutch farmers. 
Wool, grain, gold, and ostrich feathers are ex- 



ported. Bloemfontcin and Pretoria are their cap- 
itals. There are also several states inhabited by 
negro tribes. 

43. Islands. — Madagascar is a high plateau with 
a belt of low coast-plains. It is now under French 
protection. On this island is found the travelers* 
tree, the leaf of which holds sometimes as much as 
a quart of water. Some of the native tribes are 
civilized and educated. Tananarivo is the capital. 

44. The Azores, Madeira, Canary, and Cape Verde 
Islands are all of volcanic origin, and lie west of 
Africa. They produce tropical fruits, wine, cochi- 
neal, and sugar. 

45. The Mascarene Islands, east of Madagascar, 
produce sugar, coffee, spices, and rice. Port Louis 
is one of the chief towns. 



REVIEW LESSON. 



What is said of the surface of Africa ? 

Africa is a plateau bordered by mountains and 
fringed with a low coast. The northern and southern 
parts are chiefly deserts ; the central region is fertile. 

What are the principal rivers of Africa ? 

The Nile drains the northeastern part, the Niger 
the western, the Congo the central region, and the 
Orange and Zambezi the southern part. 

What is said of the lakes of Africa ? 

The lakes of Africa rank next to those of North 
America in size and number. Lake Victoria is 
thought to be larger than Lake Superior.' 

For what animals is Africa especially noted ? 

The hippopotamus, zebra, and ostrich are native 
to this grand division. The elephant, rhinoceros, 
lion, and antelope are common. The camel is used 
as a beast of burden. 

To what races do most of the people belong ? 

The people of Central Africa are chiefly negroes. 
In the north they are mostly of the Semitic race; in 
the south there are many Europeans. 

What is said of the Barbary States ? 

The Barbary States are inhabited chiefly by Arabs 
and Jews. Most of the region is subject to the 
French. Morocco is independent. 

To what country is Egypt subject ? 

The Egyptian possessions are nominally under 
Turkish control. 



For what is Egypt noted ? 

Eg>'pt is one of the oldest nations in the world. 
It produces rice, wheat, and cotton. It is now im- 
portant because of the Suez Canal. 

What is said of Central Africa? 

Soudan is a fertile region inhabited by tribes of 
negroes, who own large herds of cattle. The coast 
settlements are chiefly European colonies. 

Where is the Congo State ? 

The Congo State lies in the basin of the Congo 
River. The King of Belgium is the President. 

What are Liberia and Sierra Leone ? 

Liberia and Sierra Leone are states inhabited by 
negroes who were formerly slaves. Liberia is a re- 
public. Sierra Leone is an English colony. 

Of what does South Africa consist ? 

South Africa consists of English colonies and of 
states settied by Dutch farmers. Wool, grain, dia- 
monds, and ostrich feathers are exported. 

What b said of the islands of Africa ? 

The Cape Verde, Canary, Azores, and Madeira 
Islands are celebrated for their wine and fruit The 
Mascarene Islands yield sugar and coflee. 

Name the principal cities of Africa. 

Cairo is one of the oldest cities in the world. 
Alexandria is the chief seaport of Northern, and 
Cape Town of Southern Africa. Timbuctoo and 
Abomey are centres of caravan-trade. 
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120 BUTLER'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 

ony, is noted for its gold-mines. Next to the gold-mines of the United States, they are the most pro- 
ductive in the world. Melbourne is the capital and the chief centre of trade. 

15. New South Wales is the second colony in importance. There are rich gold-mines in this colony, 
but the grain-fields and the herds of sheep are the chief sources of wealth. Sydney is the capital. 

16. Queensland and the other colonies are chiefly desert regions bordered by a narrow . 



OCEANIA 



I2t 



21. Polynesia. — Polynesia includes nearly all 
the groups of small islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
Almost all these groups are ranged in irregular 
lines extending from northwest to southeast. 

22. All these islands are of volcanic origin. A 
few of them are rugged peaks reaching above the 
sea, but most of them have sunk below the surface, 
and only the coral fringe or atoll around their flanks 
remains above water. 

23. The animal life of the coral islands consists 
of a few species of lizards, insects, and migratory 
birds. The cocoa-palm, bread-fruit, and banana are 
the principal products. The people are Malays. All 
these islands are noted for their mild climate. 



24. The Hawaiian Republic, or Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, is the most important group of Polynesia. It 
consists of four large and eight small islands about 
2000 miles southwest of California. 

25. The largest of these islands, Hawaii, is noted 
for its wonderful volcanoes. All the islands contain 
fertile tracts of land, which yield large crops of 
sugar-cane. 

26. The native people are gradually dying oift 
There is a large American and European popula- 
tion, and most of the trade is carried on by them. 
Sugar is the chief export. 

27. Honolulu, the capital and largest city, is a fa- 
mous health-resort. 



REVIEVVT LESSON. 



Name the divisions of Oceania, and mention one or more import- 
ant islands of each. 

What is said of the islands of Oceania? 

The larger islands of Oceania belong to a mount- 
ain-system partly covered with water. The smaller 
islands are chiefly coral formations. 

To what does Malaysia properly belong ? 

The plants and animals so closely resemble those 
of Asia that these islands are considered a part of 
Asia. 

What is said of Australia and Melanesia ? 

Their plant and animal life are so different from 
those of the rest of the world that Australia and 
Melanesia are considered separate divisions. 

For what are the animals of Australia remarkable ? 

Most of the species of animals have outside 
pouches in which their young are carried. The 
animals of the kangaroo tribe have enormously 
long hind legs. 

Of what kind are the native people of Oceania ? 

The natives of Australia and Melanesia resemble 
negroes ; those of the coral islands are chiefly Ma- 
lays. Most of the people are English colonists. 

Describe the surface of the Australian continent. 

The surface of Australia is chiefly a plain, with 
highlands on the eastern and western borders. The 
interior is a desert. 

What is said of the rivers ? 

The rivers in Australia are not important, and 



most of them dry up in the hot summer. The 
Murray and Darling are the largest streams. 

What is the Australasian Federation ? 

The Australasian Federation, when perfected, 
will include Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
and the Feejee Islands. 

What is the most important colony of Australia ? 

Victoria is the most important and thickly peopled 

colony of Australia. It contains numerous rich 

gold-mines. 

What are the most valuable products of the other Australian 
colonies ? 

Wheat, wool, and cattle are the chief products of 
the other colonies. Their trade is chiefly with 
Great Britain and the United States. 

For what is New Zealand noted ? 

New Zealand is noted for its volcanoes and gey- 
sers. Cattle- and sheep-raising is the chief indus- 
try, and wool the chief export. 

What is suid of the Sandwich Islands, or Hawaiian Kingdom ? 

Most of the people are Malays, but there are 
many Europeans and Americans. The native peo- 
ple are civilized and educated. Sugar-making is the 
chief industry. 

What are the principal cities of Oceania? 

Melbourne and Sydney are the largest cities. 
Wellington is the principal city of New Zealand, 
and Honolulu of the Hawaiian Republic. 



MOULDING-BOARD EXERCISES 



BY MRS. N. R. BALDWIN. 



1. A moulding-table may be used, three feet wide and four feet 
long. There should be a rim around it about two inches high. Let 
the table be painted a color to represent water. The top may be 
upon hinges at one end, with a brace at each side, something like that 
used to hold up a piano- lid, so that after any form has been moulded 
th^top may be raised for the class to see it from their seats. 

2. A simpler arrangement, within the reach of all teachers, is to 
take a dry-goods box, nail a rim two inches high around it, and paint 
it as described. 

3. In the table a drawer may be made about a foot deep, to hold 
the material for moulding. This drawer should be upon casters, else 
the weight of the sand or clay will make it difficult to open. A 
small scoop with which to handle the clay or sand, and a large 
sponge or water- pot to dampen it, are all the tools necessary. 

4. Sand may be got from a foundry, or artist's clay will do, or com- 
mon garden-soil may be sifted and sand mixed with it, so that it will 
not stick to the hands when damp. Twenty-five pounds will be a 
sttflkient quantity. 

5. Instruction by means of language-lessons should prepare the 
class for the moulding. 

6. Pupils should know of soils, and specimens of the different 
kinds should be collected by the class, and kept for reference, in 
large-mouthed bottles. The pupils should be able to tell of observa- 
tions upon light, heat, air, climate, and water in its various forms. 
They should mea.sure and estimate distance, from an inch to a mile. 
They ought to know of surfaces, curved and straight, and be able to 
tell about the habits of plants and animals within their observation ; 
also of the industries of their town or village, as well as some of the 
chief things concerning the people and their government. Compar- 
isons should be made now and then, by the teacher, with other coun- 
tries, so that the minds of the children will seek for similar things in 
different places. In the lessons upon water every important feature 
of a river may be taught from a stream after rain, or even the gutter 
may be made to answer. If there are any bodies of water in the 
vicinity they should be studied. 

7. In lessons of plant and animal life some classification should be 
made, the teacher only leading. The purpose of these lessons is not 
wholly that of imparting information, but to aid the pupils in gather- 
ing and formulating their discoveries. The teacher may add facts, 
but only those which are necessary to aid and stimulate the children 
in their inquiries. 

8. This oral work shoulU he followed as soon as possible by a writ- 
ten exercise emlxxlying the ix)ints of theiesson. This may b^in with 
a copy put by the teacher upon the blackboard, but should end in 
original written statements on the part of the pupils. 

9. In teaching upon the moulding-board there need not be a sep- 
arate handling of land -masses. Land and water should be consid- 
ered together, as the motion of water has to do with the shaping of 
the land -outlines. 

10. The teacher may begin by placing enough sand on the mould- 
ing-board to represent a hill. Teach the parts ; top or summit, also 
called crown and crest ; sides or slopes, gentle and abrupt ; the foot ; 
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the base (the land upon which the hill rests). At a short dia 
place a second hill, and then a group of hills. Describe the mate- 
rial of which they are composed ; the soil ; the best place for tann- 
ing; the uses of a hill as a water-divide; the washing down of the 
earth into the lower parts between ; the valley ; — and so on, treating 
every feature of high and low lands. The hill near by is a basis from 
which children get the idea of mountains, even when they have never 
been near a mountain. Every lesson should be connected with nature, 
either through the eye itself or through the imagination, and care must 
be taken that this be done. In teaching highlands, the rainfall as 
controlled by them, and the climate as affected by them, should come 
in, and some place be spoken of with reference to these facts. 

11. By previous observations upon the washing of w^icr, children 
will know that a rocky coast will stand the assault of the waves, but 
that the incoming waters will change a sandy or clayey coast : so that 
the teaching of gulfs, bays, fjords, cliffs, caverns, and in fact every fea^ 
ture of coast-line, is made very simple, and the children retain the geo- 
graphical names as easily as they do the names of games or books, 
because they associate the name with the thing it represents. 

12. The underground flow of water may be easily shown by 
sprinkling water upon the moulded hill — part sinks in; and this will 
lead to the teaching of rivulet, brook, spring, and all the other fonns 
of fresh water. 

13. The ocean is but a vast pond, its waters salt from the mineral 
soils whence they come and through the action of evaporation. Speak 
of its bed, with its highlands and lowlands, the color of its waters, 
its currents, its vegetable and animal life, and the cables which man 
has laid under its deeps. 

14. The fact that the vegetable and animal life of a country deperAi 
upon its physical formation should be clearly shown to pupils, so that 
they will judge from the form as to the products of a country. 

15. The advantage of this work lies not only in the case with 
which children thereby become familiar with difficult gec^xaphical 
terms, a:::d remember them, but also in developing the power to 
reason from cause to effect. 

16. If the mountains extend in this direction, which way does the 
water flow? If the river flows here, where is the hit;hland ? If il e 
climate is hot and moist, the land low and marshy, what do you think 
the vegetable and animal products will be ? Such questions as these 
must lead to thought on the part of the pupils, and the teaching thai 
makes them thus reason from cause to effect produces a mental power 
of more value than the mere learning of many facts. 

17. As the various forms (island, peninsula, isthmus, cape, etc 
are made and named, the teacher should obtain definitions timt ^C\ 
stand the test of examinations, where these are to be held. •• An isl- 
and is a portion of land with water all around it " is better, as the 
result of seeing it as a moulded object, than if the formula were de- 
rived merely from a text-book, unless in the latter case the teacher tests 
the pupiPs ideas as to what the text-book definition means. \Vhen 
island has been taught, the two kinds may follow, oceanic and con> 
tinental, so that when these are taken up in a text-book the main 
facts are known and the lesson u but a review. 



DIRECTIONS FOR MOULDING NORTH 
AMERICA. 

I. Before the lesson, have a brief review of what hu been taught 
u)ion highlands and lowlands, of the general flow of water, of cli- 
male as alTccted by heal, nioisture, and elevation, of plant and animal 
life as controlled by the natuni] features of a counliy, and thus arouse 
the interest of each member of the class. Careful [ireparation should 
be made by the teacher, and the continent studied and moulded be- 
fore coming to the lesson with (he children. There is no reason why 
any leacher should not became expert in this work. 



The teacher may begin the lesson by drawing the outlines of the 
with chalk upon the moulding- board, using the relief map 
as a guide, Spread out (he sand so as (o show Ibe principal indenla- 
liuiis and jirojections of the coasts. 

3. Afierleachingthe coast, mould first the western highlands. They 
extend the whole length of North America, from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Isthmus of Panama. They consist of abroad mountainous plateau, 
with the Rocky Mountains on Ihe eastern side and the Sierra Nevada 
and Cascade Ranges on the western. The widest part of this pUteaa 
is about the centre, where it is a lillle more than 1000 miles in width. 
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Along the coast is a lower range of mountains, with an abrupt slope 
to the ocean. East of the Rocky Mountains, however, there is a long, 
gentle slope to the Mississippi, which includes the " Great Western 
Plains." In Mexico this plateau is dotted with volcanic peaks, the 
highest of which, Popocatepetl, rises over 17,000 feet. 

4. The Atlantic highland is not so long as the Pacific highland, and 
is much narrower. The valley of the St. Lawrence divides it into 
two parts, that of the north forming the high plateau of Labrador. 
The different ranges of this region are collectively called the Appa- 
lachian System. These ranges are very different from those of the 
western coast : they are not so rugged, and the peaks are so ipunded 
that they seem more like folds in the earth's surface than do the 
Rocky Mountains. 

5. The Great Central Plain, formed by the inward slopes of the high- 
lands on each side of this continent, is crossed about the middle by a 
rise of ground. This Height of Land, as it is called, is very slight in 
some places, but it serves to send the waters north into the Arctic 
Ocean, and those south, towards the Gulf of Mexico. 

6. The waters of North America may be divided into four river- 
systems: those of the Arctic Slope, including the rivers of the Hud- 
son Bay basin ; those of the Atlantic Slope, which take in the St. Law- 
rence and many short rivers; those of the Gulf Slope, including the 
Mississippi with its tributaries, and the Rio Grande ; and those of the 
Pacific Slope, comprising the Yukon, Columbia, and Colorado. 

7. After the elevations have been moulded, the class should be able 
to trace in the various rivers by noticing the land-slo{)es. The supply 
of moisture should be talked of, as the physical features have quite 
as much to do with the supply as with the distribution. 

8. The association of snow and scanty or no vegetation with elevated 
crests ; the ocean as the source of moisture ; the winds as its bearers, 
•re all facts which the pupils should know, and careful questioning on 
the part of the teacher should bring from them the proper answers to 
such questions as — ^where the winds blowing from a given direction 
leave their moisture, and why ; why there is a rainless region in the 
west ; what influence the Gulf Stream has on the climate. 

9. The distribution of plant and animal life belongs more properly 
to the continents than to separate sections. The same is true as to 
minerals. The placing of cities is an easy topic, because the natuial 
advantages of land and water develop a country and moss its popu* 
lation. 

10. After teaching the continent of North America, its islands may 
be taken up, not minutely, but fully enough to show that they have 
the same plant and animal life as the mainland. Only the principal 
gulfs, bays, islands, capes, lakes, and rivers should be tauglit. 

11. Pupils themselves should mould, several working at one time, 
while others ask questions upon the moulded form. They may also 
make copies of the moulded form in putty upon pine boards, and 
these can be preserved as specimens of class-work. 

12. After each lesson there should be written statements as to the 
details of the work. Sometimes the pupils may fill in sentences 
which have been put upon the blacklward, or write upon topics, or 
answer upon paper a number of questions which the teacher may 
select. A set of questions may be prepared by means of the hek- 
tograph upon every topic connected with this work : by passing these 
out to the class the teach^^r will save much time, and obtain results 
which may l^ marked, and thus the progress of pupils may be cer- 
tainly known, and if necessary a record kept. 



DIRECTIONS FOR MOULDING SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

1. South America is often spoken of as a sister continent to Ncnth 
America, but, while the general structure is the same, the differeoces 
are striking. The main axis or backbone of SouthAmerica is the long 
chain of mountains on the extreme west. Its elevation, rising as a 
huge wall, shuts out nearly the whole continent from access to the 
ocean which washes its western shores. 

2. The Andean system differs from the Rocky Mountain system in 
being much higher and narrower. The average height of the peaks 
of the Rocky Mountains scarcely reaches the plateaus of the Andes, 
so much greater is the elevation of the latter. Nor are the Rocky 
Mountains so near the coast as the South American highlands, for 
broad and fertile valleys are between them and the Pacific Ocean. 
The eastern highlands of the two continents are more alike : the 
Plateau of Brazil has, however, a greater breadth than the ApfB- 
lachian highlands. 

3. Tlie general direction of the Andes Mountsuns is parallel to the 
Pacific coast, with two great bends in the northern part. In length 
they exceed every other mountain-chain on the earth, being oiver 
four thousand miles long. 

4. The mountain-region of Guiana may be compared to the high- 
lands of Labrador, although there is a striking difference in the intla- 
ence they exert upon their res^^ctive continents. 

5. The characteristic features of South America are a main high- 
land system on the west and extended table-lands on the east, be- 
tween which is a great central plain. There is also a small mount- 
ainous region in the north. The form of the continent is similar to 
that of North America — broad at the north, tapering to a point at the 
south. 

6. We may also make a comparison of the rivers of the two con- 
tinents. The Amazon, the greatest of the South American rivers, is 
similar in position to the Saskatchewan River of North America, the 
Rio de la Plata to the Mississippi, and the St. I^>»Tence to the S:in 
Francisco of South America. This as to position only, for their 
relative importance is not at all the same. 

7. The position of South America, as well as its structure, makes 
it unlike its sister continent in plant and animal life. It lies l:>etween 
the tropics, on both sides of the equator, and during the whole year 
the trade-winds sweep over it. East of the Andes there is only a 
portion of the Plateau of Brazil which is not bathed by these moisture- 
laden winds, so that torrents of rain fall during the wet season, and 

I during the dry season the dews are so heavy as to take the place of 
showers. Nowhere save in the East Indies does the luxuriance of 
vegetation equal that of the plains of the Amazon and the cua>t- 
region of Brazil. 

8. The narrow coa<;t-regions of northern Chili and Peru, which 
lie west of the Andes, are almost Hke deserts. The winds from 
the Atlantic are deprived of their moisture in their passage across 
the Andes, and thus this region is rainless ; at the south the op^xisite 
is true, for the return trade-winds blow from the Pacific, and here 
we find the beautiful grain-country of southern Chili, while the 
dreary wastes of Patagonia show clearly the influence of the mount- 
ains. 

9. In this continent, as in North America, we find the distribution 
of population and of plant and animal life dependent upon the natunl 
or physical features. 



DIRECTIONS FOR MOULDING EUROPE. 

I. Europe is iiol a separate mass of land, and, although geneially 
called a conlinent, is really a vast peninsula extending Trom (he nonh- 
western pari of Asia. It comprises about a fourteenth part of ihe 
known land of the (;lobe. 

a. The Ural Mountains, Ural River, Casiiian and Black Seas, and 
Caucasus Mountains (orm natu-al boundailes, but do not concspond 
lo (he political ones as seen on the map, p. g2. 

3. For convenience in teaching, it may be well first to consider 
EurD|)e as a whole, making the ou.line the subject, and then, i«ork- 
iiie from the Ural Mountains, leach Lowf Eutoiie, afterwards High 
Europe, and sum up by a. review lesson uniting the parts lo form 
ide whole grand division. 

4. Beginning with the White Sea on the north, we note the fact 
that for more than six months of every ycnr it is while indeed with 
ke sntl snow. 

5. Then, noticing the weslern outline of Norway, with its ice-worn 
fyadt, we come to the Nunb Sea, which is somclinm called the 



German Ocean. Pas^ng through the English Channel, we reach 
the Bay of Biscay, noted for its storms. Thence through the Dorrow 
Strait of Gibraltar we enter the Mediterranean Sea. There are too 
many arms lu this sea for little children to remember, so that only 
thuse named on Ihe map neeil be taught, as they are the important 
ones. Speak of the many islands in Ihe .^igean Sea; mention thai 
tlie Sea of Marmora is so called becatise of tiie marble found there; 
that the Bosporus means " Ox ford ;" that Ihe Black Sea is so named 
on account of ihe fogs and thunder-storms which prevail there. The 
Caspian Sea is thought to have once been united to Ihe Black Sea, as 
the land is so low belween the Sea of Azov and the Caspian Sea 
that should the waters of the Black Sea rise twenty feet they would 
flow into the C.-ispian Sea. The length of the indented coastline 
of Europe is estimated at not less than sixty thousand miles. 

6. Now mould the Ural Mountains, remembering that they ate low 
elevations with hardly any mountain-features; then spread out the sand 
to represent the low land which forms one vast plain without a single 
mountain -range. Its water-shed is the shght swell crossing Ihe cen- 
tral pan, Ihe highest point being the Valdai Hills, which are about 
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one thousand feet in elevation. Most of the rivers of this plain rise 
in these hills. 

7. Next mould the Caucasus Mountains. Speak of them as form- 
ing port of the great mountain-system which extends cast and west 
along the southern part of Europe, and of their being a natural limit 
of Europe on the southeast. These mountains lie in parallel chains 
with depp gorges between, and, although they reach far above the per- 
petual snow-line, there are not the vast snow-fields and glaciers that 
are to be found in the Alps, the snow-fall being very light and the 
region dry. 

8. The tundras of the low northern plain are moss-covered swamps, 
so frozen that even in the warmest weather the soil is never thawed 
for more than three feet below the surface. Towards the Black and 
Caspian Seas there are treeless steppes where the grass grows taller 
tlian the average man, and vast herds of cattle find pasturage. 

9. Nearer the Caspian Sea the soil is so salty that only saline plants 
will grow, showing that the watexs once covered the country to a 
greater extent than they do now. The treeless condition of the Cas- 
pian re;:^on is owing to its dryness, not to its cold. 

10. The northern part of the Caspian Sea is ice-bound in winter 
from three to Hve months, so that vessels cannot enter the Volga until 
the middle of April. Canals are built connecting the rivers that feed 
the Caspian Sea with those that flow into the White, Baltic, and Black 
Seas. 

11. Attention should be called to the depressions in this plain 
across the northwestern region, and the filling of them forming a great 
chain of lakes. Lake Ladoga is as wide as the English Channel 
between Cherljourg in France and Portsmouth in England; it is 
the largest fresh-water lake in Europe. The climate of this low 
plain should be taught. The northern part is locked in snow for nine 
months of the year, and when the summer sun melts the snow the 
plains are seen to be covered with moss, with here and there a stunted 
willow. No grain can grow here, and the inhabitants must depend 
on the animal kingdom, the seals, reindeer, and sea-fowls, to furnish 
them with food in which there is heating force that will enable them 
to resist the cold. 

12. The Don, the Dnieper, and the Danube all flow into the Black 
Sea. The DaRul>e is the great channel of commerce between the 
Hast and central Europe, several thousand vessels carrying grain on 
this highway. It has sixty navig ble tributaries. 

13. The Volga is the great highway of the Russian lowland, and 
with its many branches drains this great inland basin. 

14. The principal cities should be located and some distinctive fea- 
tures of people and place be given. 

15. The teacher may proceed in this manner with High Europe, 
and when the main points have been learned should add something 
as to the government and religion of the various countries. 

16. The British Isles once formed a part of the mainland, and 
should be taught as continental islands. 

17. Put upon the blackboard the words the children have not pre- 
viously had, so that they may be correctly spelled in the written exer- 
cise which should follow each lesson. 

18. It is impossible in the limits of this book to give all that should 
be taught, but by taking these lessons for a basis, teachers will be 
stimulated to further investigation which should result in making 
geography an attractive study. 



DIRECTIONS FOR MOULDING ASIA. 

1. The same general plan may be followed in moulding Asia as 
was observed in moulding Europe. Sketch the outline with crayon 
upon the moulding -board, spread the sand over the continent thus 
outlined, and teach carefully the indentations and projections, using 
other continents for comparison where it is possible. In Asia, as in 
Europe, there are three southern peninsulas (name them as you pro- 
ceed). Compare Arabia with Spain — as to position and outline only 
at this time. Then Kamchatka and the seas by which it is enclosed 
may be compared to the larger peninsula of Scandinavia and its sur- 
rounding waters ; Japan and the waters west of it to the British Isles 
and the North Sea. 

2. The lowlands of Europe and Asia are so similar that only a few 
characteristics of the latter need be mentioned. The plains near 
Lake Balkash and the Aral Sea are mostly covered with drift sand. 
Where rivers cross these deserts and where water can be used to irri- 
gate the soil it becomes very productive, as may be seen in the gar- 
dens about Khiva. 

3. The Kirgheez Steppes are grassy plains over which roam flocks 
of broad-tailed sheep and herds of camels that belong to roving tribes 
of Kirgheez. As we go north the wooded tract is found covered with 
forests of birch, pine, and fir trees. Still' farther north we come to 
the level frozen tundras, where in winter it is almost impossible to tell 
where the land ceases and the ocean begins, except as the shore-line 
is traced mainly by drift timber. 

4. Asia is the continent of great mountains and table-lands. The 
highlands extend from the Mediterranean Sea on the west, across 
the continent to Bering Sea on the northeast, and the Relief Map 
on p. 128 will clearly show the various elevations. The teacher may 
vary the lesson by having the pupils take an imaginary trip across 
the continent after the elevations have been made. Starting in India 
from the Ganges basin, and going north, they would come to the for- 
ests and swamps at the base and along the lower slopes of the Hima- 
laya Mountains, and, farther beyond, to forests of oak, walnut, and 
other trees similar to those of southern Europe. Still climbing, when 
they had reached an altitude of about 10,000 feet they would find 
these forests replaced by pine trees. After these would come the 
vegetation of the cold regions, and finally the snoNvy summits of this 
highest range, whose name means "perpetual snow," would be 
reached. After this they might cross their crests through some of 
the many high passes, and descend into the plateau of Thibet, the 
highest in the world, where grain can be grown only in the valleys, 
but where the long-haired goat and yak find enough grazing as they 
roam about. Thence they would cross the Hindoo Koosh Mount- 
ains into the basin of the Tarim River and the desert of Gobi. In 
Soongaria they would find the highland region of the Altai Mount- 
ains. Then once more descending they would reach the lowland 
plain of Siberia, which ha? already been taught. 

5. The waters should next be studied — the river-basins, and the 
general direction of the different streams, together with the desert and 
steppe regions around the Caspian and Aral Seas, near Lake Bal- 
kash, and in Thibet, Turkestan, and Mongolia, from which no rivers 
flow to the ocean. 

6. The rivers which flow northward through the Siberian plain are 
the greatest. The Obi is 2700 miles long, and in summer is the great 
highway of western Siberia. It has more fish, too, than any other 
river in Siberia. The Irtish is its chief tributary. The Yenisei River 
begins in Lake Baikal, the largest fresh-water lake in Asia. This lake 
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is 300 miles long, and is traversed in summer by steamboats, but from 
November till the latter part of April it is covered with ice and traffic 
is carried on by means of sledges. The Lena River rises near this 
lake, in the highlands of the Yablonoi Mountains. It is also ice- 
bound from October till May. 

7. On the eastern slope is the Amoor River. The meaning of its 
name is ^ Black River," from the color of its waters. A little farther 
south on this same slope are the two great rivers of China, the 
IIoang-Ho, or Yellow River, and the Yang-tse-Kiang, or " Son of 
the Ocean." The Hoang-Ho is often called *' the trouble," because 
of its wayward and oft-changing course. The river is of little use, 
as even a Chinese vessel can hardly ascend against its current. The 
Yang-tse-Kiang is the great river of China, and vessels which carry 
tea to other countries can take cargo at least seven hundred miles 
from the mouth of the river. Then from the southern slope, flowing 
into the South China Sea is the Mekong, which with its tributaries 
drains the greater part of Farther India. Flowing into the Bay of 
Bengal we find the three large rivers the Irrawaddy, the Brahma- 
pootra, and the Ganges. 

8. The latter is the sacred river of the Hindoos, and lias its source 
nearly 14,000 feet above the sea, among the snow-clad Himalaya 
Mountains. The people in the region of the Ganges believe its waters 
to have wonderful powers, and if they cannot reach it to bathe in, they 
buy flasks of the water from the priests. The Indus River also has 
its beginning in the Himalaya Mountains. It flows through a region 
of shifting sands, and, from the difficulty of navigation, is not of much 
commercial value. 

9. The Tigris, which means " arrowy," is a very rapid river, and 
carries down great quantities of silt and mud. Some allusion to the 
historical importance of this river, and of the Euphrates, which begins 
near Mt. Ararat and flows parallel with the Tigris (though not named 
on the map), would be of interest. 

10. For convenience in teaching the climate, it may be well to think 
of Asia as in parts, and consider first the climate of the Siberian plain, 
then that of the highlands, and Anally that of the southern penin- 
sulas. The vegetation, animali*, and minerals should follow. Atten- 
tion should be called to the fact that most of the food -plants and do- 
mestic animals now found in different parts of the world came from 
Asia. It is thought, too, that the human race first lived in Asia and 
spread from there over the earth. The nomadic habits of tribes should 
be traced to the cause, — the desert-like country and the pastoral regions. 
Attention should then be called to the massing of the people in the 
south and east. The wonderful inventions of the Chinese should be 
mentioned — their paper-making, printing, discovery of the compass 
and the use of coal, their beautiful art of pottery, and their early use 
of guns and gunpowder. The difference Ixjtween Chinese and Japan- 
ese progress should be shown, the latter having accomplished so much 
more in the last twenty years than the Chinese, who hold still to an- 
cient customs. 

11. If the teacher chooses to select one pupil from the class to per- 
sonate a foreign child and the other members of the class are allowed 
to ask such questions as will cover the entire range of the various 
lessons on the locality in which the child is supposed to live, the 
habits of the people, style of dress, the difference between their , 
houses and those of this country, manner of school-life, manners to 
superiors, food, and the preparation and eating of it, and also the 
methods of travel and trade, it will deepen the impression of the teach- 
ing and create in the pupils a real love for geographical knowledge. 



DIRECTIONS FOR MOULDING AFRICA. 

1. Africa has an almost unbroken coast-line of sixteen thousand 
miles. The contrast between the indented coast of any other mass 
of land and the massive African shores has always been noticed by 
geographers, and there are no islands that lie very near the coast, as in 
the other continents, for the deep channel that separates Madagascar 
from Africa is about three hundred miles wide. 

2. Africa is not difHcult to mould, because it has a compact, rounded 
form ; and by this time the teacher will have acquire<l skill in hand- 
ling the moulding-board and should not be compelled to trace this 
continent upon it, but should begin at once to shape the sand. 

3. Attention may be called to the almost unbroken succession of 
ridges or highlands that lorder or enclose the interior table-lands, a 
feature which accounts for the almost unknown tracts of country, 
although travelers have within a few years explored them to some 
extent. Begin then with the highlands that form the northern bor- 
der. In Morocco these heights are called the Atlas Mountains. At 
the southern end of the Suez Canal the land ri^es, and as we pro- 
ceed south\irard this chain is found increasing in height until it cul- 
minates in Abyssinia, where it is from seven to eight thousand feet 
above the sea. Farther south we come to Mt. Kenia, whose snow, 
capped top stands iS,045 feet above the sea, and not far off towers 
Mt. Kilima Njaro, 18,700 feet high. 

4. South of the Orange River the highlands run east and west. 
Parallel with the western coast are ridges, with breaks through which 
the rivers find their way to the ocean. North of the Orange River 
is a strip of desert which for position may be compared to the desert 
of Atacama in South America. 

5. For convenience in teachin^t we may divide the continent of 
Africa into three parts — North Africa, including the Great Desert, 
the Soudan, and South Africa. 

6. The first region may be moulded and names given to the va- 
rious countries — their position with reference to the tropic of Can- 
cer — the climate, with its two seasons — vegetation, semi-tropical, 
with date, gum, and cypress trees — and finally the animal life. 

7. The habits of the people — mostly Arabs — living in cities, and 
in wandering tribes. ' The former glory of Egypt may be spoken of 
— ^ihe ruins and pyramids — the richness of the valley of the Nile — 
the irrigation by canals — the villages along the river, with their 
clusters of palm trees — the water-plants, lotus, papyrus, etc. — the 
Suez Canal and its importance. 

8. The Barbary States and the French possessions there — ihe 
cities, with their few manufactures, and exports. The Sahara — a 
desert equal in area to all of Europe — not a level plain, but con- 
si-^ting of large sandy tracts, rocky ridges, and oases, where the ele- 
vations cool and condense the moisture so that verdure results. The 
caravans that cross this waste country, and their burdens. 

9. South of the Great Desert is a vast plain, fertile and ridged 
with highlands. There are patches of forest, pasture-lands, and 
many shallow lakes and ponds. 

10. Rice, indigo, cotton, and sugar-cane are grown. Gold-dust, 
palm-oil, and ivory are exported. In the cities the thatched huts 
Qf the negroes and the square, flat-roofed houses of the Arabs stand 
side by side. Along the coast the people are engaged in the slave- 
trade. Herds of cattle are a chief source of wealth. In the 
extreme east is the wedge-shnped Abyssinian Plateau, where the 
people claim to be descendants from King Solomon. 



II. The region between the Soudan and Souih Africa k ihe least 
known of all Africa. The tribes arc mostly unciviliied negroes. 
Livingstone and Stanley have both written of iheir exfJorations in 
this part of Africa. The rivers are large, and there are many lakes 
whith feed the Nile, The thick tropical forests are the homes of 
the lion, elephant, lebra, monkey, and antelope, while the streams 
abound in crocodiles and hippopotami. 

13. South Africa ts a dry plateau-region with fertile valleys. The 
streams of Cape Colony are like those of Aljjeria, and from furious 
torrents after rain gradually become less during the dry season. 
The Oranne River is the onlyme of this region that is conlinuously 
a (tream ; and it it not of value al a highway, because of the steep 
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cataracts. The bulbous plants and the heath of this region are pr* 
fuse, as are also the cacti. Maize, barley, oats, and com are raised. 
The wild animals of the irenltTj jungles are found in Souih Africa, 
but in the settlements they have given place (o herds of sheep ana 
goats. 

13. A brief account of the discovery of the Cape of Gi>od Hope 
by the Portuguese — of the Dutch settlements — of the British acquire- 
ment — and a description of modes of travel, and of Ihe diamond- 
mines of West Griqualand, will be of interest. Such work will re- 
quire thoughtful preparation and reading on the part of the teacher. 
Dr. Holub's Stvnt Y/ars in South Afric» and Livingstone on South 
Africa wilt be of service. 



AREA OF THE WORLD. 

(197,100,000 square miles.) 



Land 53,361,000 square miles. 

North America 9i549>7oo sq. miles. 

South America 6,887,800 ** 

Europe 3,943,500 " 

Asia, including Malaysia .... 16,956,300 '* 

Africa . XX, 5x5,000 " 

Oceania and South Polar Regions 3,709,700 " 



Water 144,739,000 square miles. 

Atlantic Ocean 35,000,000 sq. miles. 

Pacific Ocean 75,000,000 " 

Arctic Ocean 4,000,000 " 

Antarctic Ocean . . '. 7,000,000 " 

Indian Ocean . . 33,000,000 " 

Inland Waters 739>^3oo " 



POPULATION OF THE WORLD. 

(Total, 1,479,500,000). 



By Grand Divisions. 

North America 88,000,000 

South America 33,600,000 

Europe 360,600,000 

Asia, including Malaysia 833,100,000 

Africa 168,500,000 

Oceania 5,700,000 



By Races. 

Caucasian (chiefly Aryan and Semitic) . 670,000,000 

Mongolian (Turanic) 600,000,000 

Negro 150,009,000 

Malay (Turanic) 35,000,000 

American (Turanic) x 2, 000,000 

Mixed Races, etc 13,500,000 



By Religions. 

Christians 400,000,000 

Jews 7,000,000 

Mohammedans aoo,ooo,ooo 

Buddhists soo,ooo,oco 

Brahmans X5o,ooo,ooo 

Other Religions 333,500,000 



AREA AND POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 



NORTH AMERICA. 

Greenland 

Iceland 

Dominion of Canada 

Newfoundland 

United Sutes 

Mexico 

Central American States 

Cuba 

Hayti 

Jamaica 

Porto Rico 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Guirma 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Paraguay 

Urugu.iy 

Argentine Republic 

Chili 

t 

EUROPE. 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Germany 

France (including Corsica) 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy (including Sicily and Sardinia) . . . 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Spain 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Turkey (including Bulgaria and £. Roumelia) 
Roumania 



Area In 

sq. miles. 


Population. 


837,800 


10,200 


40,400 


69,300 


3.614,800 


4,830,400 


43,700 


193,100 


3.668,167 


62,982,244 


751,600 


",395,700 


179,700 


3,0x0,300 


45. 900 


1,521,700 


29,800 


>,.177,ooo 


4*193 


639,500 


3.S3« 


806,700 


464,500 


3,321,100 


403,100 


2,238,900 


169,000 


373.900 


115,700 


1,204.400 


439»«» 


3,980,000 


515.200 


1,434.800 


3,a28,5oo 


14,600,000 


97.7» 


330,000 


69,000 


7x1,700 


1,077.000 


3,203,700 


399,600 


3,165,300 


50,823 


«7,48a,io4 


7.363 


',518,194 


30.463 


4,o33,»o3 


32,53» 


4,706,16a 


ao9.995 


49,434,135 


207,116 


38,2x8,903 


2,198,487 


98,840,489 


261,318 


43,630,650 


110,657 


30,158,408 


12,742 


4,558,095 


» 1.374 


6,093.798 


14,780 


2,172,205 


"5,598 


»,999,»76 


'73,974 


4,774,409 


»9»,994 


17,346,688 


34,508 


4,306,554 


15,761 


',933,334 


»o5,a34 


8,907,375 


50,589 


5,000,000 



Servia 

Greece 

ASIA. 

Asiatic Rus«ia 

British India 

Siam 

Anam 

Cambodia 

Chinese Empire 

Corea 

Japan Empire 

Beloochistan 

Afghanistan (including Kafiristan) 

•Persia 

Asiatic Turkey 

Arabia (Independent) 

Java 

Sumatra 

Borneo 

Celebes . 

Philippine Islands 

AFRICA. 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Tripoli 

Egypt (to Waday Haifa) 

Sahara 

Egyptian Soudan and Nubia . . . 
Soudan and Upper Guinea .... 

Abyssinia 

Congo State 

Cape Colony 

Orange Free State 

South African Republic 

Madagascar 

OCEANIA. 

Aastralia 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 

New Guinea 

Hawaiian Islands 

Feejee Islands 



Area in 
•q. mtlM. 


Population. 


18.576 


9,157,477 


»5,M3 


3,217,000 


6,^65,000 


X4,i»7,ooo 


1,760.000 


292,382,000 


309,000 


9,000,000 


89,000 


6,000,000 


39.000 


X, 000,000 


4,292,000 


361,500,000 


84,000 


10,519,000 


148,000 


40,072,000 


167,000 


1,020,000 


240,000 


4,600,000 


635/JOO 


7,500,000 


709,000 


«5,479,ooo 


959,000 


2,142,000 


51,000 


22,8x8,000 


180,000 


3,783,000 


284,000 


X, 740,000 


77,000 


1,500,000 


1x4,000 


7,000,000 


3H,ooo 


8,016,000 


258,000 


3,855,000 


45.000 


X, 500,000 


?99.ooo 


X, 000,000 


361,000 


6,8x8,000 


2,386/x» 


3,500,000 


759,000 


10,830,000 


3,ato,ooo 


76,334,000 


196,000 


4,500,000 


865,000 


14,100,000 


322,000 


1,526,000 


50,000 


208,000 


1x4,000 


679,000 


299,000 


3.583,000 


a,945,oou 


3,073.000 


36,000 


« 57,000 


105,000 


673,500 


312,000 


837,000 


6,600 


92,000 


7,800 


630,000 
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COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

[Lending Articles of Commerce, aoyd the Countries in whicli they are Chiefly Produced.] 



Wheat.— United Sutes, Russia, France, Austria-Hungary. 

Corn. — United States, Canada, Mexico. 

Cattle-Products. — United States, Canada, Mexico, South America, 

Australia, Cape Colony. 
Sugar. — United States, Cuba, South America, Hawaiian Islands. 
Coffee. — Bi^zi), Java, Central American Sutes, Arabia, Liberia. 
Tea. — China, Japan. 

Rice.— China, India, Japan, United States. 

Wines.— France, Spain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, United States. 
Spices.— Ea»t Indies, West Indies. Guiaiu, India. 
Salt.— United Sutes, Austria, Spain. 



Cotton.— United Sutes, India, China, Egypt. 

Silk.— China, Japan, Italy, France. 

Wool. — United States, Australia, Spain. 

Iron.— Great Briuin, United Sutes, Belgium, Russia. Sweden. 

Coal. — United States, Great Briuin, Belgium, Australia. 

Gold.— United Sutes, Australia, Guinea, Russia. 

Silver. — United States, Mexico, Peru, Austria. 

Copper. — United Sutes, Great Briuin, Chili, Australia, Austria. 

Tin. — Great Briuin, Spain, Australia, East Indies. 

Petroleum. — United Sutes, Russia. 

Lumber.— United Sutes, Canada, Russia, India. 



Tobacco.— United States, Cuba, Tuikey. 



SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 



380,000 1 
979,8001 

773,600 ! 

350,000 ; 

230,000 ' 

933.400 

310,000 

193,600 

186,500 

187.900 

183,300 

t8l,300 

180,000 

176.800 
176.700 
165.300 
163,800 
150,000 
150,000 
135,600 

133,000 
131.400 
110,000 
100,000 



396.500 
375,700 

150,000 

150,000 

n5,< 



North America. 

Montreal (1891), Dom. of Can. 2x6,650 
Mexico (1889), Mexico . . . .339,500 
Havana, Cuba 300,000 

United Statea dZgo). 

New York, N.Y 1,515,301 

Chicago, 111 1,099,650 

Philadelphia, Pa 1,046,964 

Brooklyn, N. Y 806,343 

Saint Louis. Mo 4Sit77^ 

Boston, Mas<i 448,477 

Baltimore, Md 434>439 

San Francisco, Cal 998,997 

Cincinnati, Ohio 296,908 

Cleveland. Ohio 361,353 

BuiTalo, N. Y , . 955,664 

New Orleans, La 243,039 

Pittsburg, Pa 338,617 

Washington, D. C 330,393 

Detroit, Mich 205,876 

Milwaukee, Wis 904,468 

Newark, N.J 181,830 

Minneapolis, Minn 164,738 

Jersey City, N. J 163.003 

Louisville, Ky 161,139 

Omaha, Neb 140,453 

Rochester, N.Y 133.896 

Saint Paul, Minn i33ii56 

Kansas City, Mo 133,7x6 

Providence, R. 1 133,146 

Denver, Colo 106,713 

Indianapolis, Ind 105,436 

Allegheny, Pa 105,387 

South America. 

Rio Janeiro (1890), firaiil. 800,000 

Buenos Ay res (1891), A. R. 540,000 

Santiago (1890), Chili . . 

Bahia (1890), Brazil. . . 

Recife (1890), Brazil .... 190,000 

Montevideo (1889), Uruguay. 175,000 



350,000 
200,000 



Valparaiso (1890), Chili . . 150,000 

Lima (1890), Peru 104,000 

Bogota (1S85), Colombia . . 96,000 

Europe. 

London (1891), England . . 4,211,00? 
Paris (1 836), France . . . .2,344,500 
Berlin (1890), Germany . . 1,579,200 
Vienna (1890), Austria . . . 1,364,500 

Constantinople (1885), Turk. 873,600 

St. Petersburg (1S90), Rus. 861,300 

Moscow (1885), Russia . . . 753,500 

Glasgow (1891), Scotland . . 565,700 

Naples (1890), Italy .... 530,800 

Liverpool (1891), England . 5x8,00c 

Buda-Pesth (1890), Hungary. 506,400 

Manchester (1891), England. 505,300 

Madrid '.1887), Spain .... 470,300 

Warsaw (1890), Russia . . 443,400 

Birmingham (1891), England. 429,200 

Rome (1890), Italy 423,300 

Amsterdam (1890), Neth. . . 417,500 

Milan (1890), Italy 4x4,600 

Lyons (t886), France . . . 401,900 

Marseilles (1886), France . . 376,100 

Leeds (1891), England . . . 367,500 

Leipsic (1890), Germany . . 353,300 

Munich (1890), Germany . . 348,300 

Breslau (1890), Germany . , 335,300 

Sheffield (1891), England . . 334,300 

Hamburg (1890), Germany . 323,900 

Turin (1890), Italy 33o,8co 

Copenhagen (1890), Denmark 312,400 

Cologne (1890), Germany . . 981,300 

Dresden (1890), Germany . 976,100 

Barcelona (1887), Spain . . 973,500 

Palermo (1890), Italy . . . 967,400 

Edinburgh (x89t), Scotland . 961,300 

Belfast (1891), Ireland . . . 955,900 

Dublin (1891), Ireland . . . 254,700 

Lisbon (1878), Portugal . . 949,300 

Bordeaux <t886), France . . 940,600 



Odessa (1885), Russia . . . 940,000 

Antwerp (1890), Belgium . . 927,200 

Bristol ( I S91 ), Kngland . . . 221,700 

Bucharest (1885), Ruumania. 221,300 

Bradford (1891), England . . 216,400 

Nottingham (1891 ), England. 2x2,000 

Rotterdam (1890), Neth. . . 209,100 

Genoa (1890), Italy .... 206,500 

Westham (1891), England . . 2 4,900 

Magdeburg (1890), Germany. 202, 31x3 

Hull (1891), England . . . . 300,000; 

Florence (1890), luly . . . 191,500 

Lille (1886), France .... 188,300 

Prague (1890), Austria . . . 184,100 

Brussels (1890), Belgium . . 182,300 

Frankfort-on-the-Mam(i89o), ^ 

Germany 179,900 

Riga (1885), Russia .... 175,300 

' Hanover (1890), (Germany . 165,500 

' Konigsberg (x8go), Germany. x6x,5oo 

The H.igue (1890), Neth. . . 160,500 

Trieste (1890), Austria . . . 158,300 

' Venice (1890), Italy .... 158,000 

Ghent (1890), Belgium . . . 153,700 

Christiania(x89i), Norway . 150,400 

Liege <x 890), Belgium . . . x49>8oo 

I Toulouse. (x8£6), France . . 147,600 

, Athens (1889), Greece . . . 107,800 

I Aeia. 

' Peking (1890), China . . . .1,650,000 

Canton (1890), China .... 1,600,000 

Tokio (1890), Japan .... 1,389,700 

I Tien-Tsin (1890), China . . 950,000 

' Calcutta (1891), India . . . 840,100 

Bombay (1891), India . . . 804,500 

Hang-Chow (1891). China . 800,000 

' Foo-Chow (1891), China . . 636,000 

Osaka (1890), Japan .... 476.300 

Madras (1891), India .... 450,000 

' Bangkok, Siam 400,00c 

, Hyderabad (1891), India . . 392,700 



Shanghai (1890), .China . . 
Kioto (1890), Japan . . . 
Lucknnw (1891), India . . . 
Ning-Po (1890), China . . . 

S» oul, Corea 

Benares (1891), India . . . 
Teheran (1888), Persia . . . 
Delhi (1891), India .... 
Smyrna, Asiatic Turkey . . 
Mandalny (1891), India . . 
Cawnpore (1891), India . . 
Rangoon f 1891), India . . . 
Tabreez (1888), Persia . . . 
Bangalore (XS91), India . . . 
Allahabad (1891), India . . 
Lahore (1891), India .... 

Agra (1891), India 

Nagcya (1890), Japan . . . 
Damascus, Asiatic Turkey . 
Ha Noi, Tonquin . ... 
Kobe (1890), Japan .... 
Yokohama (1890), Japan . . 
Tashkend (1885), Asia. Rus. 
Aleppo, Asiatic Turkey 
Bagdad, Asiatic Turkey . . 

Africa. 

Cairo (1882), Egypt . . . 
Alexandria (1883), Egypt . . 

Fez, Morocco 

Tananarivo, Madagascar . . 

Tunis, Tunis 

Zanzibar, Zanzibar Id. . . . 



Oceania. 

Melbourne (1891), Australia. 
Sydney (1891), Australia . . 
Manila (1880), Philippine Is. 
Adelaide (1891), Australia . 
Surabaya (1889), Java . . . 
Bauvia (1889), Java .... 



XOO,OO0 

) 

489,000! 
386,400] 

370,000 I 

«33.«» I 

«33»4«>| 

99.500 



Seven Nationa having Largeat Territory. 

Area. Pop. 

British Empire 9,673,000 340,300,000 

Russian Empire 8,664,000 1x3,000,000 

Chinese Empire 4,393,000 36X, 500,000 

United States 3,668,000 63,000,000 

Brazil 3,328,000 x4,6oo,ooo 

France and Poss 3,023,000 69,000,000 

German Empire 1,143,000 55,000,000 
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Highest Mountain- Peak of eacn Qrtod 
Division. 

Pect. 
Mount Everest, Asia •...■•.•• 99^009 
Vol. Aconcagua, South America .... 23,900 

Mount Kilima Njaro, Africa i^iToo 

Mount Elbrooz, Europe i8>537 

Mount Orizaba, North America .... 18,314 
Vol. Singaling, Ocean ica (Sumatra) . . . 15,000 



Longest River of each Grand Division. 

Miles. I 
Mississippi-Missouri, North America .... 4,200 

Mississippi proper 3,6t6 

Amazon, South America 4.000 

Nile, Africa 3>9oo 

Obi, Asia 3.700 

Volga, Europe t,9oo 

Murray- Darling, Australia <,ooo 



PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY. 



KEY. 



a as in 


hate. 


i " 


hat. 


& " 


palm. 


e ** 


me. 


6 " 


met. 


I " 


pme. 



I as in 


pm. 


«' 


note. 


6 " 


not. 


oo «* 


moon. 


66 " 


foot. 


6w" 


cow. 



A. 

Abomey, ab-o-ma'. 

Acapulco, 21-k^-pooKko. 

Aconcagua, SUkon-k&^gwS. 

Aden, a^den. 

Ad-i-ron'dack. 

Ad-ri-at^ic. 

.<^gean, e-je'an. 

Afghanistan, af-gin-is-tan^ 

Agulhas, a-gooPyas. 

Ajaccio, a-yat^cho. 

AUbe-marle^. 

Albuquerc|uc, al-boo-kair^kft. 

Aleutian, a-loo^she-an. 

Algiers, al-jeerz'. 

Aliaska, aie-as^ka. 

Alleghany, al-le-ga^ne. 

Altai, ai-tl^. 

Altamaha, awl-ta-ma^haw^. 

Alton, aKlon. 

A moor, a-moor'. 

An-dros-cog'gin. 

Anglesea, ftng'g'1-se. 

Antilles, an-tceK, or an-til^leez. 

Ap-'en-nlnes. 

Ajvpa-lach'ee. 

Ap-pa-lach'i-an. 

Aral, ir'al. 

Argentine, ar'jen-tlne. 

Arkansas (stale), ar-'kan-sa. 

Arkansas (river), ar-kan^sas. 

Asuncion, a-soon-se-On^. 

Aiacama, a-ta-ka^ma. 

Atchafalaya, atch-af-a-ll^a. 

Alh-a-bas^ca. 

Auckland, awk^land. 

Augustine, St., aw'gus-teen. 

Aus-tra-'li-a. 

Azores, a-zOrz''. 

Azov, a-z6v^. 

B. 

Bab-el-manMeb. 

Ba-ha^ma. 

Bahia, ba-e^a. 

Baikal, bi^kal. 

Bal-e-ir^ic. 

Balize, ba-leez^. 

Bai-kan^ 

Bal-kash^ 

Bal-la-rat^ 

Barbadoes, bor-ba'doz. 

Bar-ce-lo'na. 

Basel, ba^zel. 

Basle, bal. 

Baton Rouge, bat'un-roozh'. 

Bayou, bl'oo. 

Beloochistan, bel-oo kis-tan^ 

Ben-coo^len. 

Bengal, ben-gawK. 



Ber'Iin ; Ger. pron. bair-lecn^ 

Bermudas, ber-moo^das. 

Beyroot, bl-rool''. 

Biafia. be-ifM. 

Bloemfontein, bloom-fon'tlnc. 

Bo-go-ta^. 

Bois6, boi'ze. 

Bojador, bozh-a-dor^. 

Bo-llv^i-a. 

Boma, bo^ma. 

Bom-bay^. 

Bonifacio, l)0-ne-fll^chO. 

Bor^ne-o. 

Bos'ix)-rus. 

Brah-ma-poo'tra. 

Bra-ziK ; Port. pron. bril-seeK. 

Brazos, bra'zOs. 

BrSm^en. 

Breton (Cape), brit'un. 

Bucharest, boo-ka-rest'. 

Buda-Pcsth, boo'da-p€st. 

Buenos Ayres, bwa^nOs I'rfis. 

Bulgaria, bd6l-ga^re-a. 

Butte, bote. 

C. 

Cabes, ka^te. 

Cabul, kaw'bl,or ka-booK. 

Cairn-gorm'. 

Cairo (Egypt), kl'ro. 

Cairo (U. S.), ka'ro. 

Cal-i-for^ni-a. 

Callao, kal-la^O or kal-ya'O. 

Campeche, kam-pa^cha. 

Can-av^er-al. 

Can-ta^bri-an. 

Can-ton^ (China). 

Can'ton (U. S.). 

Ca-rac'as. 

Car'diff. 

Car'di-gan. 

Car-ib-be^an. 

Car-pen-ta'ri-a. 

Cat-te-gat'. 

Caucasus, kaw^ka-sus. 

Cayenne, ka-yen'. 

Cayuga, ka-yoo'ga. 

Celebes, sel^e-bes. 

Cettinje, chet-teen^ya. 

Ceylon, se-l6n'. 

Chagres, cha^grCs. 

Chat-ta-hoo'chee. 

Chfel-yas'kin. 

Cheviot, chiv'e-ut, 

Cheyenne, shi-en'. 

Chicago, she-kaw^go. 

Chihuahua, che-wa^wa. 

Chili, chil^le. 

Chiloe, cheel-o-a'. 

Chim-bO-ra^zo. 



Cho-wan'. 

Chris-ti-a^ni-a. 

Cimarron, s€-ma-rOn^ 

Co-cha-bam^ba. 

Cohoes, ko-hooz'. 

Cologne, ko-lOn'. 

Col-o-ra-'do. 

Concepcion, kdn-sep-se-On^ 

Cor^do-va. 

Co-re'a. 

Cor^si-ca. 

Costa Rica, kos'ta re'ka. 

Cotopaxi, ko-to-pax'e. 

Cri-me-'a. 

D. 

Dahomey, da-hO'^ma. 

Dardanelles, dar-da-nelz^ ' 

Darien, da-^e-en^ 

De-ca^tur. 

Deccan, dek'kan. 

Del-gaMo. 

Delhi, deKle. 

Dem'be-a. 

Des Moines, da-moin'. 

Dnieper, ne'per. 

Donegal, don-e-gawK. 

Douro, doo'ro. 

Dovrefield, dO'vreh-fyeld. 

Dubuque, doo-bnke''. 

Dwina, dve^na. 

Ecuador, ek-wa-dor^. 
Edinburgh, ed'in-bur-rflh. 
Elbe, elb; Ger. pron. el'beh. 
El Paso, ftl-pa-'so. 
Espinhago, es-peen-ya'so. 
Etienne, St., sant et-e-en^. 
Eyre, air. 

F. 

Falkland, fawk^land. 
Faroe, fa'ro. 
Fez-zan^. 

Finisterre, fin-is-tair^. 
FlO'res. 
Frio, fre'o. 

G. 

Gairdncr, gardener. 
Gal-ap^a-gOs. 
Gallinas, ga-Ie^nas. 
Galway, gawKwa. 
Ganges, gan^'jeez. 
Genoa, jen^o-a. 
Ghauts, gawts. 
Ghent, gfint. 
Gibraltar, je-brawKter. 
Gila, heda. 
Glasgow, glas'^gO. 
Gobi, go^lx. 



Q as in mute. 

ft " but. 

g " get. 

N almost as ng in long. 

ft as ny in banyan. 



Gracias a Dios, gra^se-as-a-de^Os. 
Greenwich, grin'ij. 
Guapore, gwa-po^ra. 
Guardafui, gwar-da-fwe'. 
Guatemala, gwa-te-ma'la. 
Guayaquil, gwi-a-keel'. 
Guaymas, gwi^mas. 
Guiana, ge-a'na. 
Guinea, gin'ne. 

H. 

Hague, hag. 
Havre, ha^ver. 
Hawaii, ha-wl^e. 
Hayti, ha^te. 
Hebrides, hcb'ri-deez. 
Hel'e-na (Ark.). 
He-le^na (St.). 
Hen-lo^pen. 
Himalaya, him-ale-a. 
Hin-doo-sian^. 
Hoang-Ho, whang-ho'. 
Hol'yOke. 

Honolulu, hon-o-kx)^loo. 
H6r^i-con. 
Hu6, hoo-a'. 
Htt'ron. 

I. 

Fda-ho. 

Illinois, il-lin-oi^. 

In-di-an-ap^o-lis. 

Indies, inMlz. 

Fo-wa. 

Iran, e-ran'. 

Ir-ra-wad'dy. 

Itasca, I-tas'ka. 

Iztaccihuatl, es-tak-se-hwat'K. 

J. 

Ja^ar, jag-Q-ar'. 
Jamaica, ja-ma^ka. 
Japiu^ ha-poo'ra. 

ja'va. 

Juan de Fuca, hwan-da-foo'ka. 
Juan Fernandez, hwan-ffir-nan^- 

deth. 
Juba, zhoo^ba. 
Julianshaab, yu-li-ans-hal/. 
Ju-ni-at^a. 

K. 

Kadiak, kad-yak^ 

Ka-ia-haM. 

Kam-chat^a. 
Kanawha, ka-naw^wa. 

Ka^ra. 

Ka-tah^din. 
Kauai, kdw-I^e. 
Kel-at'. 
Kenia, ka-ne^a. 
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PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY. 



Ke'o-kflk. 

Khartoom, kar-toom'. 

Khingan, kin-gan'. 

Kiakhta, ke-ak^Ul. 

Kilauea, ke-l6w-a'a. 

Kilima Njaro, kiKe-ma-n'ja'ro. 

Kialen, ke-tth'lcn. 

Kioto, ke-o^to. 

Klam^ath. 

Kolguev, kol-goo-ev'. 

Kurile, koo^ril. 

L. 

Lab-ra-dor'. 
Lad'o-ga. 

La paz^ 

Laramie, lir^a-me. 

Las Vegas, las-va'gas. 

Leipsic, llp'sik. 

Li-be^ri-a. 

Libyan, lib^yan. 

Lima, le^na. 

Lim-po^jX). 

Liu Kiu, le-oc'ke-oo. 

Lof-fo'den. 

Loire, hvai'. 

Lo-pat'ka. 

Los Angeles, loce ang^ha-lfts. 

Lough Neagh, l6h na^. 

M. 

Macassar, ma-kas'sar. 

Ma-chi-'as. 

Mackinac, mak^e-na. 

Mad-a-gas^car. 

Madeira, ma-de^ra. 

Madras'. 

Mad-rid^ 

Magdalena, mag-da-la'na. 

Magellan, nia-jePan. 

Ma-lac'ca. 

Ma'la-ga. 

Managua, ma-na^gwa. 

Man-da-lay'. 

Manila, nna-ne'la. 

Man-i-to-ba'. 

Maracaybo, ma-ra-kl'lx>. 

Marafton, ma-ran-yOn'. 

Mar'mo-ra. 

Marseilles, mar-salz'. 

Mat-a-gor'da. 

Mat-a-pan'. 

Maui, mdw'e. 

Mauna Loa, mdw'na lo'a. 

Mauritius, maw-rish'e-us. 

Mekong, ma-kong''. 

Menai, mfen^I. 

Mendocino, men-do-se'no. 

Messina, mes-se'na. 

Miami, mi-am'e. 

Mil 'an. 

Mil-wau'kee. 

Min-da-na'o. 

Mobile, mo-l)ecl'. 

Mocha, mo-'ka. 

Mojave, mo-ha'va. 

Molokai, mo-lo-ki'. 

Mo-nad''nock. 

Monmouth, mdn'muth. 

Monrovia, mfln-rO've-a. 

Montana, mon-ta'na. 

Montenegro, mon-ta-na'gro. 

Montevideo, mon-ta-ve-da'o. 

Montreal, mon-tre-awK. 



Moscow, mos'ko ; Russian pron. 

mosk'wa. 
Mozambique, mo-zam-beek'. 
Munich, mQ'nik. 

N. 

Naples, na'plz. 

Nassau, nas'saw. 

Na-tal'. 

Nepaul, ne-pawK. 

Neuse, nQs. 

Neuweveld, n'yQ've-velt. 

Ne-va'da, 

Newfoundland, nQ'fund-Iand. 

New Or'le-ans. 

Ngami, n'ga'me. 

Nicaragua, ne-ka-ra'gwa. 

Niger, ni'jer. 

Niobrara, ne-o-bra'ra. 

No-ga^l^. 

Norfolk, nor^'fok. 

Norwich (Eng.), ndr'rij. 

Nueces, nwa'sSz. 

Nyanza, n'yan'za. 

Nyassa, n'yas'sa. 

O. 

Oahu, wa'hoo. 

Obi, o'be. 

Oceania, o-she-a'ne-a. 

0-kee-cho'bee. 

O-ke-fi-no'kee. 

Okhotsk, o-kotsk'. 

O'ma-ha. 

Oman'. 

Oneida, o-nlMa. 

Orinoco, 0-re-nO'kO. 

Or'mus. 

0-sa'ka. 

O-tran'to. 

Ottawa, ot'ta-wa. 

P. 

Pacaraima, pa-ka-ri'ma. 
Padre, pa'dra. 
Palestine, pal'es-tlne. 
Pam'li-co. 
Pan-a-ma'. 
Papua, pa'poo-a. 
Paraguay, pa-ra-gwl', 
P.ir-a-niar'I-bo. 

pa-ra-na'. 

Parime, pa-re'ma. 

Partna, pa-re'na. 

Pas-sa-ma-quodMy. 

Pem'bi-na. 

Pend d'Oreille, j^end-o-ral'. 

Pe-o''ri-a. 

Petch'o-ra. 

PhiKip-pIne. [burg. 

Pietermaritzburg, pe-ter-mar'its- 

Pilcomayo, pil-ko-ml'o. 

Pisa, pe'za. 

Pisgah, piz'ga. 

Pont-char-train'. 

Popocatepetl, pO-pO'ka-ta-p€t'l. 

Port-au-Prince, por-to-pranss'. 

Poughkeepsic, po-kip'se. 

Pre-to'ri-a. 

Puebla, pw^b'la. 

Puget, pQ'jet. 

Pyrenees, pir'e-neez. 

Queretaro, ka-ra'ta-ro. 
Quito, kc'to. 



R. 

Racine, ras-seen'. 

Rainier, ra'neer. 

Raleigh, raw'le. 

Rap-pa<han'nock. 

Reading, r6d'ing. 

Recife, ra-se'fa. 

Reikiavik, rike'ya-vik. 

Riga, re'ga. 

Rio de la Plata, re^'o-da-lft-pia'tft. 

Rio Grande, re-o-gran-'da. 

Rio Janeiro, re-o-ja-ne'ro. 

Rio Pecos, re-o-pA'^kOs. 

Roanoke, rO-an-Ok^ 

Rou-me'lia. 

Russia, rush 'y a. 

S. 

Sabine, sa-been'. 
Saccatoo, sak-atoo'. 
Saco, saw'ko. 
Saghalin, sag-a-leen'. 
Sag'i-naw. 
Sa-ha'ra. 
Said, sa-eed'. 
Salvador'. 

sa-mo'a. 

San Diego, san-de-a'go. 

San Joaquin, san-lnvakeen'. 

San Jos6, san-ho-sa'. 

Santa F6, san'ta fa'. 

Santiago, sftn-te-a'go. 

Sar-dln'i-a. 

Sas-katch'e-wan. 

Sault Ste. Marie, so-siNt-ma-re'. 

Schoodic, skoo'dik. 

Scioto, sl-o'to. 

Seattle, se-at'l'. 

Sebastopol, seb-as-to'pol. 

Seine, san. 

Senegal, sen-e-gawl'. 

Seoul, se-ool'. 

Shanghai, shang-hi'. 

S!-am'. 

Sicily, sis'e-le. 

Sierra Leone, se-5r'ra le-o'ne. 

Sierra Madre, ma'dra. 

Sierra Morena, mo-ra'na. 

Sierra Nevada, na-va'da. 

Sinai, si'ni. 

Singapore, sing-ga-pOre'. 

Sioux, soo. 

Sjr Darya, seer-dar'ya, 

Skag'er Rack. 

Soha, so-fe'a. 

So-ra'ta. 

So-rel'. 

Soudan, soo-dan'. 

Sta-no-voi'. 

Stock 'h6lm. 

St. Roque, sent-rOk'. 

Sucre, soo'kra. 

Sumatra, soo-ma'tra. 

Surabaya, soo-ra-bl'a. 

T. 

Ta-breez'. 

Ta-co'ma. 

Tahlequah, ta'Ie-kwa. 

Ta-hoe'. 

Tananarivo, ta-na-na-re-vo'. 

Tanganyika, tan-gan-ye'ka. 

Tarifa, ta-re'ft. 

Tasmania, taz-ma'ne-a. 



Taurus, law'rus. 

Tchad, chad. 

Tegucigalpa, ta-goo-se-gal'pa. 

Teheran, tfth-h*ran'. 

Tehuantepec, ta-wan-ta-pek'. 

Terra del Fu^o, ter'radel-fwft'- 

Terre-Haute, ter-re-hot'. 
Thames (Eng.), temz; (U. S.), 

thamz. 
Thian Shan, te-an'shan. 
Thibet, tib'et. 
Tl'gris. 
Tim-biic'loo. 
Titicaca, tit-e-ka'ka. 
Tocantins, to-kan-tecnz'. 
To'ki-o. 

Tonquin, ton-keen'. 
Tdr'res. 
Treb-i-z6nd'. 
Trieste, tre-est'. 
Trip'o-li. 
Tucson, too-son'. 
Tulare, too-ia'ra. 

U. 

Ucavale, oo-kia'la. 
Uintah, win'ia. 
Ujiji, oo-je'je, 
Uruguay, oo-roo-gwl'. 

V. 

Valdai, val'dl. 
Valencia, va-lcn'she-i. 
Vallejo, val-ya'ho. 
Valparaiso, val-pa-rl'so. 
Vancouver, van-koo'ver. 
Venezuela, ven-e-zwa'la. 
Vera Cruz, va-iS-kroos'. 
Ve-su'vi-us. 
Vienna, ve-en'nx 
Vinita, ve-ne'la. 
Vistula, vist'yoola. 

W. 

Wabash, waw'bash. 

Wa-satch'. 

Washita, wosh'e-taw. 

Wener, wa'ner. 

Wichita, wish'e-ia. 

Willamette, wil-ia'met. 

Win-ne-ba'go. 

Winnipiseogee, win-ne-|xi-saw'- 

ke. 
Wl-no'na. 

Worcester, w66s'ter. 
Wy-o'ming. 

X. 

Xenia, ze'nc-a, 
Xingu, shing-goo'. 

Y. 

Ya-kootsk'. 

Vang-tse-Kiang,yang-tse-ke-an^'. 

Va-zoo'. 

Yem'en. 

Yenisei, ven-e-sa'e. 

Yo-ko-ha'ma. 

Ypsilanti, ip-se-lan'tc. 

Yukon, yoo'kon. 

Z. 

Zambezi, zam-ba'ze. 

Zanguebar, zan-ga-bar^. 

Zan-zi-bar'. 

Zuyder Zee, zi'der ze. 
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